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OBSERVATIONS OF A SOUTHERN 
MISSIONARY 


KIND word now and then adds cheer 
and strength to any one who is try- 

ing to help others along the perplexing, 
uncertain ways of life. The following note 
from a brother minister ‘‘way up East”’ 
was fully appreciated: ‘Your letters in 
the Universalist Herald indicate a very 
busy and strenuous life as you ‘Dodge 
about’ your far-flung parish. Every time 


I read the reports of your activities, I re-. 


joice.” 

Yes, the life is strenuous, but it would be 
unhappy if I did not make it so. I am 
claiming no special credit, for I know that 
we get out of life just about what we put 
into it. A sort of refined selfishness enters 
in to balance the account. I am trying to 
help and build up quite a number of poor, 
struggling country parishes over the South- 
land; and, while my people have little 
money to give, some give their affection, 
and that is far better. It is a treasure I 
shall never lose. So, I am “Dodging” over 
a far-flung parish. 

On the first of January last my speedom- 
eter indicated a little more than thirty 
thousand miles. Now it stands at almost 
nine thousand more. And there has been 
no joy riding, in the technical sense of the 
phrase. Ido not like joy riding in the 
least, for sometimes my life is imperiled 
by that senseless class. But it is joyous to 
ride in the interest of a cause than which 
none other is greater. 

Almost eight years ago, I went over to 
Mississippi to see what could be done for 
the churches in that state. All of them had 
been closed. Two of them seemed almcst 
hopeless. But since that date fine audi- 
ences have been secured at the Liberty and 
Burruss Memorial Churches. The latter 
has a nice Sunday school, a Y. P. C. U. and 
an active mission circle. The former has 
instituted a good Sunday school, and the 


women of the church have given some help - 


in a financial way. The other movement 
in the state, known as Our Home Church, 
has been unfortunate in more than one 
respect, and little is being done there at 
the present time. But present conditions 
will not be permanent, I trust. 

Over in South Carolina three of the 
churches had been closed when I began 
work there about eight years ago. The 
other day, Clayton Memorial had a Sunday 
school. Since that time Bethel and Feas- 
terville have been opened and are now func- 
tioning quite well as rural movements. 
Audiences are good, and the interest is all 
that could be reasonably expected. The 
Clayton Memorial Church is seeking a 
regular pastor, and I trust a suitable man 
will be found. The church at Mountville 
has not been redeemed. Only two or three 
former members reside in reach of the 
church, and the movement appears to have 
little future. 

At the present time I am serving a num- 
ber of missions in Georgia—Allatoona, 


Bowers Chapel, Pine Park, and Americus. 
The first of these, Allatoona, is located 
some forty miles north of Atlanta, at what 
may be termed the tail end of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The membership is 
composed of people whose cultural oppor- 
tunities have been meager. But conditions 
are changing. A fine school has been es- 
tablished there, and the children are dif- 
ferent. There is a better future for the 
people and our little church on the hill, 
surrounded by pines. They are a kind- 
hearted people, and it is a pleasure to serve 
them. About two years ago, we revived 
services at Bowers Chapel, near Elberton. 
Audiences have been quite satisfactory, 
the church building is being redeemed 
from decay, and the people are generally 
taking hold again with glad hands. Only 
last Sunday I was with our little church 
near Pine Park. Members were present 
from Jacksonville and Beachton, Florida, 
and from Charlotte, North Carolina. It was 
a happy audience of about thirty. Since the 
name Pine Park was somewhat misleac- 
ing, we rechristened the church in honor 
of the two families who have maintained 
it so loyally. Hereafter it will be known as 
the Ward-White Memorial. While our 
church at Americus was sold some years 
ago, I am now conducting occasional ser- 
vices near the city and have been requested 
to preach occasionally in town. Audiences 
have been good, and it is my purpose to 
continue down there. Entirely too often 
our people have been quitters. Too often 
we have been ready to sell for a paltry price. 
This we must cease to do, if we are to have 
a future worthy the name. 

So, I have been Dodging in Georgia, 
even as I have been doing in Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Kentucky. I do not know how 
long it will be before I hear the imperative 
“Cease your labors,’ but I am making my 
plans to carry on until those words are 
spoken. I believe I am needed as much to- 
day as I was fifty-two years ago. And I 
know the work affords me greater joy now 
than ever before. I shall continue Dodging 
or going otherwise over my far-flung 
parish. 

Thomas Chapman. 

Oakland City Station, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


* * 
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An Illuminating Letter from the Netherlands 


E have just received by registered mail a 
pathetic letter from a Dutch Reformed 
minister who is in active service in one of the 

provinces of the Netherlands. He signs his name, but 
for obvious reasons does not want it published. That 
he is sincere, honest, informed and consecrated to his 
work, to us is obvious. We have been in his field of 
labor. We can visualize the conditions that he faces. 
He writes: 

Since ten years, I read regular your fine weekly 
paper. I have admiration for the fresh spirit of Amer- 
ican Universalist faith. 

As a Dutch free Christian, I may do a communica- 
tion to our American friends. In Europe is the dayly 
fear of 2 new war which shall destroy this part of the 
world and more. In millions of hearts here is the con- 
viction that only one promise of U. S. A. can prevent 
such a disease for the human generation on earth. 

This word: that America in case of war will fight on 

the side of the democratic countries. If the fascist states 
know that America will not be spectator and merchant 
only—they shall not allure (allow) a war. It is far better 
that America in this way prevents a war as that America 
after 2 or 3 years war takes the side of democratic states. 
I have only relation to your paper. So I write to you 
with the prayer in the name of millions of Christian 
people in old Europe: please will you bring these 
thoughts under the attention of the free Christians of 
America. 

If they comprehend the situation they will endeavor 
to bring the great country of freedom and humanity to 
the promise: we'll stand in each case at the side of the 
democratic peoples. 

Millions here suffer under the threat of a new war. 
People of America, give us the promise that you will help 
the Europe of freedom in each case that might come. 


We understand this man. We sympathize with 
him. We endorse his appeal, but we know that it is 
utterly impossible to induce our country to take the 
action that he sees is important. On the contrary, 
on the very day that his letter reaches us, the news- 
papers describe the action of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate in postponing, by one vote, 
consideration of the neutrality bill desired by Mr. 
Roosevelt and our Secretary of State. Unless that 
action can be reversed (and we have faith that it will 
eventually be reversed), we cannot even be merchants 
supplying our friends with weapons and munitions to 
help them make a successful stand against the dic- 
tators. There is joy unconfined in Rome and in Ber- 
lin over the action of the Senate committee. There is 
anxiety and distress in London and Paris. The worst 
thing about the action is that it encourages Hitler 


and Mussolini to go forward. Of course if they do go 
forward, they will find out that they did not interpret 
the action correctly. The danger of Hitler controlling 
Europe and the earth would rouse our people almost as 
one man. The old neutrality shackles would be 
broken in a night. We would ship supplies post haste 
to the democratic nations if we could, but the pity of 
it is that the action would be too late to avert a war. 
Vast areas of the earth already would be devastated. 
Millions of people as good as we are already would be 
killed or maimed or ruined. 

We are not a selfish people, but we are an un- 
imaginative people. And we, like many Europeans, 
love to play politics. The tragedy with our politics 
is that we play it jauntily with issues that menace the 
foundations of civilization. ‘‘We’ll show Roosevelt,” 
say the Senators. ‘We'll pay him off for interfering 
with our re-election. We'll clip his wings for a third 
term.” What a pity that one term of six years is not 
now prescribed! Then the foreign policies of an Ad- 
ministration would not be so likely to become tied 
up with political divisions. 

The competent Republicans now living who have 
administered the State Department have given sup- 
port in the main to the broad, able policies of Secre- 
tary Hull. It will be a tragedy if those policies cannot 
be written into law. 

We go farther than the Administration. We 
favor a declaration in the language of our correspond- 
ent. We believe that there never will be an ordered 
world until we use our great strength for it. 

We do not for a moment assume that there are 
no fair, able, conscientious, unselfish people who are 
against the foreign policies of Mr. Hull and the Presi- 
dent. We do not assume that the President and his 
Secretaries have made no mistakes in judgment and in 
public utterance. We also know many clergymen, 
probably the vast majority, who hate war so deeply 
that they will have nothing to do with it. Their 
influence is in favor of forbidding all sales of munitions. 
Unhappily, they do not see that they are simply asking 
people like our correspondent to suffer for them. The 
Christian thing to do is to take our share of risk, 
hardship and suffering. 

These peoples of Europe are not much different 
from us. They die if starved. They suffer if wife and 
children flee from danger without any succor. They 
have ideals of liberty. They help one another in 
emergency as we do. Why then should we act as if 
we were a superior breed and above responsibility 
for the ills of mankind? 
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We cannot promise that the free Christians of 
America will pay any attention to this letter, but we 
can predict safely that when danger becomes concrete 
and the dictators again are on the march a sleeping 
nation will wake up and will put forth its full strength 
on the right side. 


* * 


THE W. P. A. STRIKE 


HE strike of W. P. A. workers on relief, in our 
judgment, is utterly indefensible. We favor 
the organization of labor, we sympathize with 

the movement of the past generation to secure for 
labor a larger part of the wealth that labor helps create, 
and we admit the right to strike that always exists, 
and the necessity to strike that often exists, but we do 
not like unreasonableness, unfairness, extortion, on 
the part of labor any more than we like it on the part 
of employers. 

William Green, head of the American Federation 
of Labor, is the leader in the W. P. A. strike, and Wil- 
liam Green never has shown either conspicuous in- 
telligence or unselfishness. Now he is calling union 
workers on work relief off of W. P. A. building jobs 
because Congress enacted a law changing the number 
of hours that the skilled workers must put in during 
each month in order to get the monthly pay. He and 
his associates take this action because they believe that 
the law if obeyed and enforced will break down union 
rates all along the line. He ignores the situation in 
the country, the stagnation in the building industry, 
due in part to excessive labor costs, and he says that 
Congress must put the old rates back or he will keep 
his union men off the jobs and go actively into the 
campaign to defeat Congressmen for re-election. 

In passing, it may be noted that there are large 
numbers of people who would take a personal interest 
in an election waged upon that issue, and strive to 
retire the Congressmen who would yield to such bull- 
dozing threats, and give support to the Congressmen 
who would show their intelligence and independence 
in the matter. 

For this comes near to being a question with 
only one side to it. 

Unskilled workers in New York City on work re- 
lief have been working up to 112 hours in a four-week 
period for $56.00, while plumbers have been working 
only forty-two hours in four weeks for $84.00. 

The new law says that the plumbers, the elec- 
tricians, the bricklayers, the painters and all other 
skilled workers must put in 180 hours a month. Union 
laborers demand the right to work less than two hours 
a day for twen’ f-ur working days in a four-week 
period, and refuse to work five and one-half hours a 
day. As things have worked out in the past, some 
of them have put in their time on government projects 
and then gone on to other jobs. Congress has stopped 
the practice. 

From a practical standpoint we find that the sys- 
tem heretofore followed has made it almost impossible 
for W. P. A. executives to fit the time of unskilled 
workers in with that of skilled workers. Does the 
union care about this? Apparently it does not. 

Back of the wise action of Congress in making the 
new scale lay the recognition that W. P. A. projects 


are part of a relief system. In our judgment it is the 
wisest kind of reliet system and the only kind that a 
humane and efficient government can support. But 
it must remain a relief system and not be used to bol- 
ster up wage scales. Rates of payment for workers on 
relief should be lower than rates in private employ- 
ment. W. P. A. projects should never be ends in 
themselves, but means to an end, and that end 
relief for the men out of work and for families in 
distress. 

What the union has done is to bite the hand that 
is feeding its distressed members. It had better get 
busy and revise its wage scales. 

* * 


THE TERNS AND THE FITZGERALDS 


HE Associated Press again brings us startling 
news. It is not Hitler this time, or Mussolini, 
or the war lords of Japan, that we find figuring 

in the dispatches, but it is a species of water birds. 
Terns have committed assault and battery and even 
mayhem upon the sacred persons of an ambassador’s 
family and upon the family of a former Boston mayor, 
all on the beach at Hyannisport. 

Now these birds are terns, probably common 
terns rather than Arctic or black terns, although these 
other species occasionally are found along our coast. 
Universalists who frequent Ferry Beach have a con- 
stant view of these beautiful birds which drop like a 
plummet into the sea for fish. When they are rearing 
their young, terns, like most other birds and animals, 
are suspicious of the intentions of strangers who are 
approaching their nests or dens. At the home of 
Ambassador Kennedy, which is ever under the watch- 
ful eye of his father-in-law, the Hon. John F. Fitz- 
gerald, a scrapper himself of no mean ability, these 
terns have swooped down recently upon the heads of 
members of the two families and have allegedly dug 
them with their beaks. They have terrified the family, 
refused to depart upon the shooting of blank cartridges, 
and otherwise committed misdemeanors prejudicial to 
the peace and dignity of the Kennedys, the Fitz- 
geralds and the officers of the Commonwealth. 

We are concerned about the report, and about 
suggestions made to abate the nuisance, so concerned 
that we offer ourselves as counsel for the birds. The 
plan of Fitzgerald to have the birds killed is shocking. 
His appeal to Federal authorities to intervene is ill- 
timed and ill-judged. 

Seriously, has Fitzgerald pére any real rights 
against a tern? Have not councilmen and others of 
Boston repeatedly desired to punch a Fitzgerald head, 
and might not the sharp peck of a determined beak be 
construed as a good substitute and as a public service? 
And if it be the youngsters of the family who are in- 
volved, how could they be better served than to teach 
them to respect nesting birds and to appreciate the 
beauty of mother love! 

We who live under a government which was in- 
spired by our Declaration of Independence should be 
the first to recognize that terns too have their declara- 
tion. They too are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. No real estate deed given 
by one member of the genus homo to another member 
can transgress those rights. To a self-respecting tern, 
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a real estate deed is just so much waste paper. God 
made them to float in the air in unsurpassed beauty, 
dive as no man has ever dived, “‘suck of the abundance 
of the seas” and nest on the rocks. 

Part of the duty of man is to respect the rights of 
the birds. And if man tries humbly to do his duty, he 
will find that the terns will meet him half way. Many 
a time on the breakwater at Ferry Beach, the terns 
have swooped down menacingly upon the writer, and 
he has learned that he is neara nest. He has discov- 
ered that he has but to withdraw a bit and register 
inane a modicum of friendship to make the birds quiet 

own. 

So may it be with ambassadors and mayors, with 
lords and ladies, with all the mighty ones of earth. 
To a tern “a man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that.” 
And even the mightiest of men will find joy in trying 
to get the standpoint of the tern. 


* * 


THE LITTLE WHITE CHURCH IN THE 
HOLLOW 


OCTOR VAN SCHAICK will preach at two of 
the services in the Little White Church in 
Beards Hollow, New York, this year, August 

6 and August 20. Dr. Roger F. Etz, who made such 
a marked impression at a service two years ago, will 
be there for August 27 and preach the sermon. The 
Rev. John L. Cole of Glens Falls, District Superin- 
tendent for the Plattsburg District of the Methodist 
Church, ““The Wheel Chair Philosopher,” will preach 
August 18. Each of these services will be at 11 a. m. 
daylight saving time, and will be followed by a picnic 
luncheon in the hall and grove. Beards Hollow is 
south of Route 7 and the well marked turn is four 
miles southwest of Cobleskill, N. Y., and a mile or so 
northeast of Richmondville, N. Y., at the Stony Creek 
Bridge. 


* * 


OUR SUSTAINING FUND 


HIRTY-FIVE Universalists from fifteen states 
have contributed two hundred and one dollars 
in response to our sustaining fund appeal to date. 

These people have our sincere thanks, and as we 
have thanked them personally we now do so publicly. 

We are sure that there are hundreds of other 
Universalists who are going to help us. To make the 
matter easy we have a coupon on the back page of 
this issue. Fill it out and send it with your contri- 
bution as soon as possible. 

Someone has asked us what the Sustaining Fund 
sustains. The answer is that it sustains The Christian 
Leader, our largest, most important, and most expen- 
sive publication. The Christian Leader is the unremit- 
ting servant of the whole denomination. It promotes 
every interest of our fellowship. Recently we were 
in a strange city. We wanted to check up on a Uni- 
versalist institute date and to read about an important 
Universalist gathering. We were a complete stranger 
in the city. The local Universalist minister was out 
of town and his church was closed for the summer. 
We went to the public library and there on the maga- 
zine rack prominently displayed we found The Chris- 
tian Leader and read what we needed to know. The 


Leader, whether churches are open or closed, goes right 
on week in and week out spreading the message of 
Universalism in a world that sorely needs our gospel 
of brotherhood. 

We need a minimum of twelve hundred dollars 
from individual contributions as well as generous help 
from our State Conventions this year if we are to 
balance our budget, as we must. Otherwise we shall 
have to cut the Leader radically. 

So we say “Thank you” to the friends who have 
already helped and an urgent ‘‘Please’’ to all who can 
help. Contribute to the sustaining fund and please 
do it now! 

PMA AEX 


* * 


GET THE FACTS! 


OW that the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
a national committee set up for aid to refugees 
our people should be warned against the mis- 
leading propaganda concerning refugees. It is well 
organized and the fantastic stories to the effect that 
Americans are being thrown out of their jobs and re- 
placed by refugees are too often repeated by people 
who have not examined the facts. Over and over we 
have been told that the large department stores in 
various parts of the country have been indulging in 
this practice. Careful studies by competent people 
have shown such stories to be fabrications. The 
charge has been made against R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, New York, among many others. Delos Walker, 
vice-president of the company, was forced to issue a 
statement which declared in part: ‘The plain fact is 
that none of our employees has been displaced by a 
refugee . . . . But the rumor has persisted. We are 
forced to the conclusion that the only thing that could 
plant it in the minds of innocent and well-meaning 
people is organized and sympathetic propaganda, 
using the innocent as carriers in a whispering cam- 
paign.”’ It is common to be told that refugees are 
“flooding America.” That story is equally prepos- 
terous. The facts are readily available—and they re- 
veal, among other important items, that more foreign- 
ers leave America every year than enter it. 

If our readers wish the details on this important 
matter, we urge them to write to the American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, for the booklet “Refugee Facts,” or to the 
National Co-ordinating Committee for Aid to Refu- 
gees and Immigrants, 165 West 46th Street, New York, 
asking for the folder, ‘Refugee Immigration: Facts 
and Figures.’’ In both pamphlets the figures used 
are based on statistics checked by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. In the meantime most of us Christians might 
profitably read a story, too often forgotten, called 
The Good Samaritan.—The Churchman. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Every virtue carried too far turns into a vice, 
and every speech, no matter how good, carried too 
long becomes a weariness, a bitterness, an intolerable 
impertinence, an epitome of all evil and often its 
active cause. 
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The Ghineh Is Too Formal 


By a Newspaper Man 


What do our laymen and ministers think about 
the comment of this newspaper man upon the institu- 
tion that we love and serve? Has he scored a bull’s- 
eye? Has he set up a man of straw to shoot at? May 
we not have some 300-word replies? If he is right, let 
us admit it. If he’is in error, let us point it out. These 
are crucial times. We cannot afford to go to sleep at 
the switch.’ What is the truth about the matter? 

The Editor. 


HE church is too formal, in the sense that it pays 
so much attention to conventional procedure 
that it is reducing modern religion to cold 

formalism in public worship. 

The church is not practical. It does not explain 
religion so that it can be applied by the individual to 
his own life every day, wherever he may be and what- 
ever he may be doing. 

The church is shirking its duty and at the same 
time is missing an opportunity. For the average man 
and woman it is no longer the interpreter and the 
apostle of religion; it is no longer the body that bridges 
the gap between the spiritual and the physical, the 
force that keeps our faces lifted to the sky while our 
feet tread the earth. 

The Christian Church has lost much of that 
nobility of simple dignity with which it was invested 
by its founder, Jesus Christ. It has, in too many cases, 


taken on the grand manner, stately and aloof, and lost. 


the common touch. 

These are grave charges to make against an in- 
stitution that is accepted throughout our land and 
most of the civilized world as above reproach—that 
is taken for granted. That is just the trouble, the 
church is taken for granted. Which implies that we 
do not really think about it. Our religious beliefs are 
too often hazy, tenuous things of which we have no 
real understanding and for which we have no real 
reasons to support them. It is the church’s job to 
make us think about our religion. 

We are inclined to say, “The church was here 
yesterday, it is here today and will be here tomorrow, 
so why worry about it?” But will it still be here to- 
morrow? Not even in its present form and power, 
unless it goes back to its original ideals and purposes, 
and at the same time goes ahead to make its message 
intelligible in the language of the evolving world. 

For new religions are being formed even now— 
religions of force that make the state supreme and that 
test our religion of love. Our churches seem to shrink 
from putting the Christian principles to the actual 
test. 

Before we go too far let us define our terms, so 
that there may be no misconception. 

Just what and why is religion, anyway? And 
what and why is the church? 

Most clergymen, I believe, will accept at least 
the general definition of religion as “recognition of 
and allegiance in manner of life to a superhuman 
being or beings; a belief binding the spiritual nature 
of man to a supernatural being.”” Take note of that 
“in manner of life.” It is relevant to this study. 


And why is religion? It is because, from earliest 
time, man has felt a need, perhaps intangible but none 
the less real, for spiritual self-preservation, as strong 
as the need:for physical self-preservation. That need 
is felt as strongly amid today’s apparent self-sufficiency 
as it ever was in the superstitious ages long past. 

Would you doubt the existence of that need? 
I suggest that you sit in on what is known on the 
campus as a “bull session,’’ a phenomenon to be found 
wherever men (or women) get together in small groups. 

You will notice that soon or late the conversation 
will turn every time to a discussion of two things—sex 
and religion. They are as vital to our being as our 
five senses. Religion is in the spiritual life what 
sex is in the physical, the force for self-preservation. 
We are all egoists enough to want something that will 
assure our spiritual and physical entity, not only in 
the present but also in the future. 

This brings us to the church as a means of formu- 
lating our religion and perpetuating ourselves in that 
religion. The church is a place specifically set apart 
for Christian worship. It also is the organized body 
of those who acknowledge a supreme allegiance to 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and Master. To most of us 
the church is both, the temple and the congregation, 
and what they both represent; although we are likely 
to pass lightly over that qualifying phrase, ‘‘supreme 
allegiance,’ and forget that to the real Christian it 
means “highest loyalty”’ to Christ. 

The church is the tool for engraving upon men’s 
souls the image of Christ. Its sole purpose is to teach 
and spread Christ’s interpretation of religion to the 
end that ‘‘in manner of life’? men shall exemplify that 
interpretation. ‘To the end that men shall live their 
lives in the way Jesus taught was right and best. 
Does the church of today carry out that purpose? 
In too many cases, I believe, it does not. 

The church is too formal. It has grown and de- 
veloped into a ponderous condition, until it is in real 
danger of losing sight of its single reason for being. 
The church as a whole and churches individually too 
often retain the form or appearance of the church of 
Christ without retaining the substance or essence of 
Christian principles. 

Christ taught a personal religion. The individual 
soul was his concern, and through the individual the 
souls of all men. It seems to me that the church is 
missing this individual application. When you go to 
church do you get something you can carry away with 
you as a personal treasure to help you solve your per- 
sonal problems and live your personal life in closer 
harmony with others and with your conception of the 
supreme being? 

Do you find that the kind of religion you are get- 
ting is of practical value to you? Christ’s religion is 
supremely practical. You can use it every day of 
your life to good advantage to yourself and others. 
That is the kind of religion I want for myself, but the 
church is not giving it tome. I have to find it by my- 
self without the help of the church and in a measure 
in spite of the church. } 
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I go to church. I hear a sermon that is a dis- 
course on the faith the Jews manifested during their 
forty years of wandering through the wilderness to the 
promised land, or a wordy treatise on the differences 
between the gospel according to Mark and that ac- 
cording to John. 

Possibly once in ten times I hear a sermon that 
gets down to applicable essentials. Yet the sermon is 
an important part of the church, since it is the mes- 
sage of the church put into words. 

Faith is a necessary thing, in religion and out of 
it; and two men may have written differently about 
the same things. But what I want is a translation of 
the eternal verities into terms of my everyday life. 
Isn’t that the minister’s job? 

High-sounding phrases expressing sonorous gen- 
eralities, what most of us hear when we go to church, 
do not sustain the soul long in the complexities and 
speed of modern life. Frankly, they leave me un- 
moved. I go from the church with a feeling of frus- 
tration, of lack. I earnestly sought something that I 
did not receive, something that I could use and prac- 
tice. 

I remember a church in the Middle West a few 
years ago. I wasastranger inthe city. In the street 
one day I stopped a man to ask him for directions 
to a certain address. He gave me the information 
and then went Christ’s “extra mile.” He asked me 
how long I was going to be in the city, and after a bit 
more of conversation he ended by inviting me to attend 
his church the following Sunday. 

He greeted me at the church door when I ar- 
rived, introduced me to a number of men of my age, 
then sat with me during the worship service. After- 
ward he showed me around the church, explaining its 
departments and activities. He stayed with me 
through the church school period and had the pastor 
introduce me to the whole men’s class. Needless to 
say, while I remained in the community I attended 
that church. That man and that church exemplified the 
warm, personal religion of Christ, with a dignity that 
was Christlike. Instead of wordy theological discussion, 
instead of hollow formality, here was a living religion 
—the religion of Christ actually being lived. Here 
the ideal of the golden rule was being translated 
into action, into terms of the present situation and 
need. 

That church is one of two exceptions I have 
encountered among many, of various creeds and cul- 
tures. The other is a little church in a small northern 
community where, under the inspired leadership of 
its pastors the church has maintained an important 
place in the lives of its members for more than a 
hundred years. It has done so by making religion 
livable. 

It has operated on the principle that all the 

varieties of human activity are the concern of the 
church in so far as those activities affect the moral 
and social welfare of human beings. Not altogether 
orthodox, perhaps, it has kept pace with changing 
conditions by translating old truths of religious con- 
duct into the ever-changing terms of the ever-changing 
present. 

The result is that every department in that 

urch is filled, from the cradle roll up. It has stead- 


ily attracted more young people while still holding the 
interest and support of its older members. It is con- 
stantly bringing the practical religion of Christ to 
more and more people by the selfsame method by 
which Christianity first got its start. 

These two examples indicate two ideas of what 
the church of today ought to be and can be, for all 
our modern materialism. On the other hand there 
are too many churches that are shirking and missing 
their chances; too many that, indeed, are adopting 
some of that materialism themselves. Like one emi- 
nently respectable church I once attended in the East. 
One of the Sunday school teachers became involved in 
ascandal. Coldly and bluntly the pastor told him he 
did not want him to teach the class any longer, and 
made it painfully clear that his presence in the church 
was not desired. So he was driven from his church by 
the wagging of gossips’ tongues, because conventional 
behavior meant more to that church and its pastor 
than Christ. And he was driven from the church at a 
time when he most needed its help. 

That, you may say, is only an isolated example. 
It is, but it illustrates an attitude that is found in 
varying degrees in far too many churches. I could 
mention a dozen such churches I have known. 

There was the friend of mine who moved half 
way across the country to make his home in a strange 
city. He went to the church of his denomination to 
meet the pastor and establish affiliations. It hap- 
pened to be the elite church of the city and its pastor 
was protected from his parish and the world by a secre- 
tary. This friend of mine got as far as the secretary, 
but never did get to meet the pastor. 

After answering detailed questions, as if he were 
applying for a loan at a bank—the same sort of ques- 
tions—my friend was told to the effect that, ‘‘Dr. 
wouldn’t be interested in seeing you. He can’t be 
bothered.”” The newcomer was not in the social 
register and he was not rich. Asif that were the pass- 
port to the church and the criterion by which Jesus 
appraised men and their needs! 

Thus some churches pander to social and class 
distinctions, while others carry on social activities to 
the exclusion of their real purpose. In others financial 
problems stifle the gospel. It often costs so much to 
buy coal to heat the huge pile of masonry many of our 
churches are, that the members are kept busy scratch- 
ing for money to pay the bills. It might be better if 
more attention were paid to the architecture of the 
spirit and less to keeping up the appearances of 
grandeur. 

I know a church which is missing its opportunities 
because of overstressing its financial and social as- 
pects. It has 500 members, but only about 100 of 
them attend services, and I have never seen more than 
a half dozen persons in the congregation under forty 
years of age. There are only forty children in the 
school classes, for the reason that most of the church 
members are above the average parent age. In other 
words, this church fails to interest young married 
couples whose lives usually are closely associated with 
church. 

There is not even an adult church school class in 
this church. There is a men’s club, a purely social or- 
ganization, and a women’s guild whose primary pur- 
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pose seems to be toraisemoney. There also is another 
solely social club of older married couples. But there 
is no organization in which one can study religions and 
get help in founding his own religion on the firm base 
of knowledge and understanding. 

There are bowling alleys and billiard tables in this 
church, and lots of empty pews. Which, to my mind, 
proves that people are not attracted to a church as a 
social organization. People, I believe, go to church 
largely for much the same reason that they go to 
school, to learn something of value to them, something 
that will help them to live better and fuller lives. 

Man is a being of three phases, mind, soul and 
body. Unless all three are developed proportionately 
there is certain to be unbalance in the individual. 
Co-ordinated, they become the forces that make a 
well-rounded, harmonious personality functioning at 
its optimum efficiency, and thus capable of best serving 
the onward sweep of civilization. 

The school trains and develops the mind, as the 
gymnasium trains and develops the body, and as the 
church ought to train and develop the soul. This train- 
ing must be progressive, evolutionary, and toward a 
practical, definite goal. 

The school, as an institution for instruction, has 
grown to immense proportions, yet without losing the 
common touch. The personal treatment of each in- 
dividual pupil is stressed and practically no distinction 
is made of whether the pupil be rich or poor, black or 
white. 


And important is the fact that the educational 
subjects and methods are constantly progressing with 
changing conditions and needs. The ideal remains 
the same—full mental development—but the trans- 
lation of the ideal strives always for practical applica- 
tion. 

The church might well take a lesson from the 
school’s example; teach religion progressively with the 
ideal of full spiritual development. Spiritual growth 
is equally important with physical and mental growth. 
The three are component parts of the individual, and 
the individual suffers to the extent that any one of 
them is impaired, despite the law of compensation 
which operates here as in other fields. 

The church has a job to do, right now, to train 
men’s souls so that they can cope with present and 
future conditions. It is a job that must start with the 
individual, and must be done so well that it will have 
world-wide effect. 

It is a job the church must do if it is to continue 
as the church of Christ; because where the church is 
not progressive it declines and is cast aside for a pagan 
sort of state religion, the antithesis of the Christian 
religion. We have examples at hand in the world 
today, all too obvious. Unless we would follow them 
we need to make our church less formal, more practical 
and more universal. I say we advisedly, because we 
as individuals are the church as much as are the min- 
isters. The church’s job is our job. We need to do it 
now. 


So You’re Going to the Fair! 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


N April 30 the New York World’s Fair was 
formally dedicated to an expectant populace. 
Well deserved tribute must be paid to those 
wizards of publicity who whetted our appetites with 
ever more stimulating bits of news dnd kept our 
mouths watering for this event during three long years 
of planning and construction. On the opening day, 
most American and many foreign ears stretched 
quiveringly, like a hound’s nose on the scent, to- 
ward radio receiving sets vibrant with lavish de- 
scriptions of the ceremonies, resonant with the frock- 
coated blessings of national and international elo- 
quence. 

Every theatrical trick was employed to make 
this opening a spectacle of pomp and pageantry, an 
attendance-provoking drama. Every incident, from 
the frivolous to the important, was transformed by 
the cunning of press agents into a highway of interest 
leading to the fair. They even exploited Washing- 
ton’s journey from Mount Vernon to New York to be 
sworn in as our first President, appropriated the 
anniversary of that momentous inauguration and, 
then, practically ignored its significance mid the glitter 
and tinsel of the day’s festivities. Nothing was over- 
looked or spared that might help send enthusiasm for 
this fair zooming to a new high. 

‘Well, why not?” growls the mighty chorus of 
fair promoters. ‘“‘Isn’t it bigger? Hasn’t it cost more? 
Doesn’t it present a greater range of man’s scientific, 
technical and cultural achievements, a larger variety 


of entertainment, than has ever before been as- 
sembled?”’ 

Then, remembering that we are all potential cus- 
tomers, the voice assumes an oily, hand-rubbing per- 
suasiveness and rushes on: “Think of it! Twelve 
hundred and sixteen acres of marsh land, refuse, tin 
cans and ashes changed overnight into a luxuriant 
Garden of Eden—velvety lawns, a succession of 
blooming plants and shrubs, ten thousand shade trees, 
from parts as far away as Massachusetts, some sixty 
feet tall, fresh orchids plucked out of Venezuelan 
jungles arriving by plane every three days. 

“A literal fairyland of breath-taking architecture, 
landscaping, coloring and lighting effects! Three 
hundred separate buildings and innumerable examples 
of notable statuary and monuments! And under- 
ground—miles of gas mains, water mains, sewer 
mains, electric cables, capable of serving a city of a 
million! All conceived and built just for this great 
fair—for you—providing work for over fifty thousand 
people and costing $155,000,000! The world has never 
seen anything like its equal!” 

Noticing our eyes already agoggle, the purring 
tones accelerate triumphantly for the driving finish. 

“But why has all this been done? For mere 
pleasure, profit? Just to exhibit man’s attainments? 
Most emphatically, no! This fair has a noble pur- 
pose, an ideal, if you will. 

“Ts life a hard struggle? Is it cheap and tawdry, 
unnecessarily cruel and uncertain? Unfortunately, 
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it is. Yet it need not remain so, because at this 
fair the best brains of sixty nations have concentrated 
their ideas for making this old world a better, happier 
place for everyone in it. Our vision is the Future, 
our theme ‘Building the World of Tomorrow with the 
Tools of Today,’ our emblems the 200-foot Perisphere, 
the largest globe ever made by man, from the revolving 
balconies of which you can look down on a dream city 
that lies within our power to create today. And next 
to this the slender, three-sided Trylon rises majestically 
heavenward for 700 feet, representing man’s aspira- 
tions. 

“Go, see for yourself what wonder man has 
wrought!” 

So you’re going to the fair! No Pied Piper of 
Hamelin ever played a more enticing tune. From 
lonesome little farms, from lonely tiny rooms in big 
apartments, from hovels and mansions, they will go to 
the fair in droves, pushing the turnstiles round to the 
estimated total of sixty million, each spending his 
share of a billion dollars. 

Wailing children and aching feet will be dragged 
through the extensive labyrinth of streets with the 
dogged determination of our pioneers’ drive to the 
West. Millions will spontaneously emit long drawn- 
out “Ohs” and ‘“Ahs’ when the man-made lightning 
leaps across its thirty-foot are, when Aunt Agatha 
leaps into space for a twenty-five-story parachute 
jump. Millions of faces will look at each other with 
that “how-do-they-do-it” expression when the fluoro- 
scope reveals the last secrets of a 2,700-year-old mum- 
my, when the latest mechanical man sings, talks, de- 
tects odors and counts on his fingers. Miaillions of 
thrilled voices will say, “‘Isn’t it simply marvelous?” in 
gushing over the perfume fountain, the electrically- 
controlled house that almost runs itself, the bathing 
beauties frozen in ice. Miuillions will get stiff necks 
watching the dazzling display of fireworks set off 
nightly on the Lagoon of Nations. 

Yes, millions will take great satisfaction; their 
chests will swell with pride as they view the gigantic 
strides of civilization in the perspective of this pano- 
rama of the past, present and future. And more than 
chests will swell if the predictions of fair statisticians 
prove accurate! These millions of visitors are destined 
to consume fifteen million frankfurters and fifteen 
million hamburgers. It is said that these, strung 
necklace-fashion, would reach from New York to 
London, and that the indispensable rolls would pave 
all the streets of New York City. 

: Later, these same droves that went to the fair 
will emerge as from a mammoth hopper and return 
to their homes with feet and pocketbooks equally 
flat, and their brains seething cauldrons of confused 
impressions. In time these minds will cool; some of 
them will begin to reflect, even to think over the 
meaning of their experience at the Fair. Perhaps 
‘some few will reason in this manner. 

“Building the World of Tomorrow with the Tools 
of Today!”’ Yes, they did that, to be sure. In the 
m of technical achievement and material advance 
e fair was astounding. What a better, happier 
world it would be if everyone in it could actually enjoy 
the devices designed for their comfort, convenience 
pleasure that were demonstrated. 


4 


The very existence of such a possibility only 
heightens the tragedy of human nature, brings into 
sharper relief the wide spread between our great 
ability to conceive and create things and our glaring 
inability to develop individuals of sufficient moral 
intelligence to use these things equitably and wisely. 
Like a proud rooster on a fence, civilization crows 
about its accomplishments in transforming a city dump 
and salt marsh into the world’s biggest fair in three 
short years at a cost of $155,000,000. But the meager 
results of two thousand years and untold billions of 
dollars expended in trying to produce civilized human 
beings are nothing to crow about. 

Mountains of food prepared in ways as varied 
and bizarre as women’s hats glutted the exhibition 
halls of the fair. For sharing with the starving share- 
cropper, no recipe was given. Hundreds of labor- 
saving devices were demonstrated with blithe uncon- 
cern for the inevitable increase in the number of 
families on relief which their use would cause. One 
looked in vain for any scheme whereby the hand-to- 
mouth wage slave would be enabled to buy the numer- 
ous contrivances designed for his physical comfort and 
entertainment and the enrichment of his mind. 

Sitting in the Perisphere, one might gaze in awed 
rapture on that marvelously executed conception of an 
ideal community of the future called “‘Democracity,”’ 
the theme exhibit of the fair. The minds of scientists 
and city planners have striven to make this com- 
munity technical perfection. And so it is! 

But what of the people who will inhabit this city 
of the future? Will they, too, have such strong ac- 
quisitive habits bred in them and such weak moral 
fiber as constantly to crave more, even though they 
have enough, and not care how they get it? Will they 
have their well-paid judges to sell justice to get more 
money, their city officials to corrupt government, 
their swindlers to debauch old, reliable concerns, for 
the same reason, more money? 

Will these descendants of ours have any more 
moral and civic responsibility than that robot which 
goes stalking and bellowing about the fair? Will they 
have any more individuality and initiative than a row 
of swallows swinging, wing to wing and tail to tail, 
on their long telephone line hammock? 

Will the citizens of Democracity be able to watch 
the bombs and rockets of fireworks bursting over a 
Lagoon of Nations at some future World’s Fair with- 
out finding them symbolic of the rain of death and 
destruction that an enemy hand may soon and un- 
expectedly loose from the sky? 

In short, has provision been made that these 
people of the future will be so much better than we are, 
morally and spiritually, that they will be secure in the 
material heritage we bequeath them? Has religion, 
or some system of moral culture, been incorporated 
in these plans for ‘‘Building the World of Tomorrow” 
as a means of making it harmonious and permanent, 
as a guarantee that there will be a ‘“Tomorrow’’? 

No, religion has been slighted, as usual. Man 
continues his eternal mistake of placing his confidence 
in things rather than in character. He has not 
learned that the happy security of a simple cottage is 
infinitely better than living like a hunted animal in an 
air-conditioned castle in constant dread of air raids. 
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Someone will immediately protest that there is a 
Temple of Religion at the fair. True, but refer, please, 
- to a sixty-four page special supplement issued by The 
New York Times on April 30 of this year. There you 
will find the Temple of Religion on a map, one build- 
ing among three hundred, shunted off on an incon- 
spicuous side alley, surrounded by W. P. A., Beech- 
Nut Packing and Gas exhibits. 

Surely, though, there must be something of im- 
portance written about the Temple of Religion! Yes, 
there are a few lines on it in the sixty-four pages de- 
voted to the fair. In speaking of how tired one 
might become in walking about the vast area, there are 
these words of assurance: ‘“‘But no one need stay away 
on that account, for it will be a comfortable fair. .. . 
This fair, it is said, has more wayside benches than 


any in history. There is always the Temple of Re- 
ligion, too, where the fair-weary may take sanctuary. 
And that isn’t the only such place!” 

How typical of man’s attitude toward religion! 
A minor role, overshadowed by the big parts played 
by business and pleasure! No wonder the drama of 
life has not been more successful! Religion, just a 
place to go and rest tired feet! 

Unless and until people will make the same sac- 
rifices in the interests of religion that they do in ma- 
terial matters, attending World’s Fairs for instance, 
unless and until our world leaders recognize and use 
religion as one of the ‘“Tools of Today” to build the 
“World of Tomorrow,’’ the Future will remain a 
horrible specter and all the fairs ever held will be just 
futile Towers of Babel and Monuments to Mammon. 


The Climax of the Y. P. C. U. Convention 


Stanley Manning 


UNDAY, July 9, marked the climax of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Convention of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union in the Lynn church. 

An hour was devoted to a closing business meeting, 
when the last of the recommendations and resolutions 
were adopted. Most of the former were of a routine 
nature, having to do with the machinery of the Union. 
There was considerable discussion of one sponsored 
by the Connecticut State Union, changing the name of 
the Church Extension Department to its former name, 
the Legion of the Cross, chiefly to emphasize the need 
for sacrificial giving for the strengthening and 
extension of the Church and its service to human- 
ity. 

The resolutions also were mostly of the usual sort, 
extending thanks to Dr. Rose and the other hosts of 
the Convention, to the officers, committees and 
alumni who have served the Union during the past 
year, to the Boston and Lynn papers for the generous 
space given to reporting the convention, and to the 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey for his excellent history of 
the Union. Greetings were extended to the Interna- 
tional Religious Fellowship, loyalty was pledged to 
the General Convention, and The Christian Leader and 
The Universalist Herald commended as channels of 
denominational information. With striking unanim- 
ity the delegates present adopted this resolution re- 
garding war: “‘Resolved, that we as the Young People’s 
Christian Union go on record as being against 
any action on the part of our government in taking 
part in any European or Asiatic war that might 
arise.” 

The service of morning worship in the church 
brought out a congregation that comfortably filled the 
auditorium. Dr. William Wallace Rose conducted 
the service, and Dr. Roger F. Etz gave the sermon. 
In the course of his announcements Dr. Rose said: 
“In these trying days—trying in more ways than one 
—never have we had a single behavior problem; we 
have never had even to shake a warning finger; we 
have not had a single headache caused by these young 
people or by anyone else. Think that over, you who 
are worried about jitter-bugs. Yesterday one of the 
reporters asked me, ‘What’s the news?’ I answered 


him, ‘Here are two or three hundred young people who 
have come together from all over the country because 
they are interested in religion. Isn’t that news?’ 
And he said, ‘I guess it is.’ ”’ 

Dr. Etz took for his text the words of Paul to 
Timothy which appear on the tablet in the | ynn 
church dedicated on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary convention in 1914, ‘“‘Let no man despise 
thy youth.”’ He spoke of the changes taking place so 
rapidly in the world, and of the necessity for facing 
them squarely. ‘But thinking realistically,” he said, 
“takes every factor into account. Man is the deter- 
mining factor in the progress or retrogression of the 
world. God is becoming better known as we learn 
more of the laws of His universe. We are discovering 
new powers and possibilities in the world, what is 
unknown is how we will use them. 

“This is as true in social science and relationships 
as it is in the sciences that deal with things and physical 
forces. The cost of war, for instance, is not measured 
in dollars, but in the destruction of personality. The 
men who now ought to be premiers and foreign minis- 
ters of the nations of Europe are fertilizer in the soil 
of France. We must face realistically the problems 
of poverty and unemployment as well as of war. 

“The same thing is true in religion. Think realis- 
tically about man as a child of God, and then live 
that way. As Steinmetz said in his famous interview 
with Roger Babson, ‘In the next: fifty years the scien- 
tists must devote their laboratories to a study of God 
and of prayer and of spiritual things.’ ”’ 

The morning worship closed with the service of 
installation for the newly elected officers of the Na- 
tional Union, conducted by Dr. Rose. The hymn, 
“T would be true,’’ was sung antiphonally, by the older 
and younger sections of the congregation, and then 
Dr. Rose told the story of the woman who prayed that 
God’s hand might be laid on her shoulder to guide her, 
and while she prayed an old friend laid a hand on her 
shoulder, and later said, “It was my hand that you 
felt, but it was God’s hand, too, because He uses human 
hands to do His work.’’ Then as the new officers knelt 
before him, Dr. Rose laid his hand on the shoulder of 
each in turn, in token of the hand of call inviting them — 
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to larger service as leaders of the youth of the church. 
. The service closed with a brief prayer by the General 
Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins. 

Better than any Y. P. C. U. convention in years, 
the fiftieth anniversary gathering faced the social 
situation in the world today thoughtfully, and, so far 
as the young people could, adequately. There was 
not so much discussion of specific remedies as of 
fundamental principles. The program would have 
been strengthened if there had been more discussion 
of specific means of social progress, but that is a task 
for an institute or a seminar, rather than a convention. 
But the spirit of the convention was admirably 
summed up in the confession of faith written by Dr. 
James M. Pullman, pastor of the Lynn church at the 
time of the tenth anniversary convention there, in 
1899, and now used every Sunday there: 

“What gives a special character to your Christian 
faith? 

“Tts universality. I believe in God as the univer- 
sal Father; in Christ as the universal Savior; and in 
the Holy Spirit as the divine and conquering energy 
through which all evil will be overcome, and God be 
all in all. 

“Believing, then, that all evil can be over- 
come, what ought to be the fixed purpose of your 
soul? 

“To be a worker together with God toward so 
great a good, with all my heart, and with all my soul, 
and with all my mind. To follow loyally that Son of 
God who has declared everlasting war upon ignorance, 
disease, sin, death, and all that makes man miserable. 
‘To fight against all evil, in myself and in others; to take 
the side of the oppressed against the oppressors; to 
stand for righteousness and never give up; to do justly, 
‘to love mercy, and to walk humbly before God.” 


Convention Notes 


Eighteen who had been members of the Union in 
1889 when the National Union was formed were 
officially registered at the convention. Most of them 
had been present at that first convention. These are 
the names: Mark A. Adams, Lowell; Edward M. Bar- 
ney, Lynn; Ella A. Dow, Boston, formerly of Beverly; 
Nellie A. Fegan, Beverly; Herbert D. Goff, Providence, 
R. I.; Addie and Helen Johnson, Lynn; Walter S. 
Kelly, Brookline; James B. Knapp, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Worcester; Mrs. John H. Leigh- 
ton, North Weymouth; F. Addie Mansfield, Wakefield; 
Caroline L. Merrill, Cambridge; Thomas B. Payne, 
Brooklyn, Conn.; James D. Tillinghast, Cambridge; 
rand A. Francis Walch, Yarmouth, Maine. 

At the Alumni Candlelighting Ceremonial on 
Friday evening, one representative for each year of 
Y. P. C. U. history came forward to light a candle of 
memory at the sacred flame which had been lighted in 
front of the Memorial Tablet, and then carried to 
stand just in front of the communion table. The 
«eremonial was written by Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon 
and the Rev. Max A. Kapp, two former presidents of 
the National Union, but as neither could be present, 
it was directed by Miss Marion Ulmer of Portland, 
Maine. The reading parts were taken by the Rev. 
George A. Gay and the Rev. Stanley Manning, also 
former presidents of the National Union. The fol- 


lowing represented the various years Onsy er. CAL: 
history, according to the available lists, although a few 
last minute substitutions may have been made: 


1889 Walter S. Kelly, Brookline, Mass. 

1890 Margaret L. Coburn, Everett, Mass. 

1891 Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, Bridgeport, Conn. 

1892 Herbert D. Goff, Providence, R. I. 

1893 F. Addie Mansfield, Wakefield, Mass. 

1894 Will A. Kelley, Oakland, Maine. 

1895 Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. 

1896 Mrs. Mary A. Conner. 

1897 Mrs. Mary Warren Day, Beverly, Mass. 

1898 Addie Ryder, Lynn, Mass. 

1899 Stanley G. Spear, Beverly, Mass. 

1900 Edward M. Barney, Lynn, Mass. 

1901 Anna B. Barstow, Lynn, Mass. 

1902 Harry Childs, New York. 

1903 Mrs. Eva M. Lamb, Binghamton, N. Y. 

1904 Roger F. Etz, Newark, N. J. 

1905 Charles C. Lamb, Binghamton, N. Y. 

1906 Ethel Williams. 

1907 Clifford R. Stetson, Middleport, N. Y. 

1908 Mrs. Peterson. 

1909 Harold Hyatt. 

1910 Lafayette Clarke. 

1911 Isaac Smith, Lowell, Mass. 

1912 William Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass. 

1913 James B. Knapp, New York City. 

1914 Dora J. Brown, Holbrook, Mass. 

1915 Ona Strait, Columbus, Ohio 

1916 Mrs. Myrtle Belyea Fielder, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1917 Gloria Strait, Columbus, Ohio. 

1918 Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 

1919 Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, Mass. 

1920 Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 

1921 Donald Manning, Rutherford, N. J. 

1922 Eleanor Folsom. 

1923 Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., Middletown, N. Y. 

1924 Raymond J. Baughan, Annisquam, Mass. 

1925 Madelyn Ulmer, Portland, Maine. 

1926 Mrs. Marion Snow White. 

1927 Mrs. Dorothy Macdonald Harrison, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

1928 Mrs. Frances Chatterton, Cambridge, Mass. 

1929 Albert Niles, Canton, N. Y. 

1930 Margaret Burns. 

1931 Dana Klotzle, Haverhill, Mass. 

1932 Ann E. Myers. 

1933 Mae Ericson. 

1934 Rufus McCall, Pensacola, Fla. 

1985 Gordon McKeeman. 

1936 Hearst Bowers. 

1937 Dana Goodwin, Fitchburg, Mass. 

1938 Jack Heard. 

1939 Lois Klittich. 


* * * 


What is the big difference between us and our forefathers? 
We have better homes, better roads, bigger and better libraries 
and hospitals. There are now more educated people, more amuse- 
ments and sports and more luxuries. But this is not the big 
difference. The big difference is that while our fathers went 
afoot over the hills to the poor house, we are going to the poor 
house in automobiles.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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A Responsible Religion” 


Rol Welbourn Benner 


IBERALISM is not a religion of supernatural 
revelation. We can make no claim to having 
explored the shores of a metaphysical realm 

and brought back the answers ready-made. Our faith 
has not been miraculously handed to us written on 
tablets of stone or on plates of gold, nor has it been 
miraculously spoken in supernatural visions or trances. 
For us religious truth, like mathematics, is to be dis- 
covered through the disciplined exercise of human 
nature itself. Ours is a growing religion, being ham- 
mered out on the anvil of experience and continuously 
tested by the growing demands of our own rational 
and spiritual natures. We believe that the miracle of 
all miracles is the spiritual idealism and heroic dis- 
positions of the human soul. Therefore, in our quest 
for a mature religious faith, we do not comb the 
heavens, but, beginning right where we are, as we are, 
here and now, we declare the supreme fact that man 
is, by nature, a spiritual being. We do not presume to 
reach up and bring heaven down, rather we would re- 
veal to anxious, searching minds and hearts that 
heaven is here, within the commonplace routine of 
human life, and more, within the mystic recesses of 
human hearts. 

To help honest people realize the nearness, the 
naturalness, the resourcefulness of spiritual realities 
is the primary responsibility of a liberal church. 
There are numerous people today who can never again 
accept a scheme of religion wherein God is a remote, 
threatening awesomeness, and the processes of spirit- 
uality are unnatural impositions upon life. On the 
grounds of intellectual honesty they find it necessary 
to reject a religion that begins in the sky with a highly 
speculative theology, then descends to the common 
earth and barges in upon life with demands for sur- 
render to a blind faith and to a supernatural magic. 
These people simply cannot believe in a divine inter- 
vention which sidesteps the moral laws of our universe. 
They realize that character is not remade and sin is 
not rectified in “the twinkling of an eye.” True, a 
cataclysmic religious experience can change the direc- 
tion of a life. There is an abundance of undeniable 
examples supporting this, but it is not the natural 
answer, and certainly never the full answer, to man’s 
spiritual problems. So then, a liberal church stands 
with its doors wide open to these who cannot believe 
in an orthodox supernaturalism, and yet whose very 
souls hunger and thirst for a faith by which to live. 

I know the sense of bewilderment when the 
bridges back to the faith of childhood are burned, with 
retreat utterly impossible, and yet the way ahead 
blank darkness. I have stood at that point, without 
a philosophy of life to give spiritual meaning and direc- 
tion to life; and in moods of deep despair, yet mingled 
with an unquenchable hope, I have spent untold hours 
in library stack rooms among books on philosophy 
and religion, groping for some chapter, some sentence, 
some word that would give a clue to a new and vital 


*A sermon preached at All Souls Church, Riverside, Calif., 
March 26, 1939. 


religious faith. Little did I realize that such faith 
must be wrought out in the fires of doubt, and that in 
the darkest hours of bewilderment God is near. The 
very yearning, the very hope, the very insistence of my 
soul was revealing all the time that the Divine was at 
hand, “nearer than hands and feet, closer than breath- 
ing.’ Liberalism says to the searching mind, ‘Look 
within your own spiritual nature, for therein is en- 
structured proof enough that you belong to a moral 
universe, that there are spiritual laws of life, and that 
a mature, ethical religion demonstrates its validity 
in the moral dispositions and the spiritual ideals of 
human character. There is an unorthodox spirituality 
which is divine in its origin, ethical in its content and 
enriching in its results. It is a spirituality growing out 
of the faith that in ourselves are the God-given forces 
with which we mold destiny, the faith that human 
nature is great with Divinity. 

Although this natural, right-at-hand faith is hu- 
manistic in its genesis, by no means is it earthbound. 
He who feels the power and worth of his own divinity 
sees also the Divine shining forth in the world of per- 
sonalities about him, and in the universe of things. 
wherein he lives. This sense of at-one-ment is exem- 
plified in the words of an oriental sage who when 
asked ‘‘Why do all the guests who visit you come 
away with shining countenances?” replied, ‘‘I cannot. 
tell you, but in all those upon whom I look I see only 
my Father’s face.”’ Truly, he who is conscious of 
the Divine within his own nature sees all humanity 
in a new light, and he is sensitive to qualities of good- 
ness within others, even though concealed among the: 
rubbish of greed, malice or vice. He who reverences 
the moral laws of his own personality is also sensitive. 
to the beauty and order of the universe about him, and 
when, like _ Immanuel Kant on a midsummer night, 
he stands under the vast canopy of a starry heaven,, 
his soul in its outreach thrills with the magnitude of 
divine law in which he lives and moves and has his. 
being. He is at one with the very stars, and in this. 
outreach he may formulate a glorious metaphysical 
faith. But remember, his feet are on the earth, and 
the foundations of his faith are deeply embedded in 
the spiritual laws of his own nature. 

Personal religious experience, however, carries. 
with it a social responsibility. True piety is not a sad- 
faced holiness to be put on exhibition, rather is it a 
radiant quality of life to be invested in social action. 
Recognizing this important fact, the liberal church has 
a second positive function, in helping to formulate and 
proclaim social ideals. At this point let us remind our-- 
selves that religion has always been predominantly 
conservative. To preserve the established order, to. 
restore ancient documents, to be true to inherited 
faith, to glorify the men of old, to observe faithfully the: 
time-given creeds and ordinances, these have been 
and continue to be the dominant interest and purpose 
within organized religion. Furthermore, it has ac-- 
tually resisted progress as well as clung to its own 
traditions. We need only to remember that religious. 
leaders crucified Jesus for his progressive ideas, ex-- 
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communicated Copernicus and burned Bruno for dis- 
covering that the world was not a table top, condemned 
the infidels who enunciated the law of gravity, hesi- 
tated to give up the notion that sickness was spirit 
possession, and violently sought to break up the de- 
velopment of printing. Within our own century they 
have strenuously opposed the scientific doctrines 
of evolution as well as a critical study of the Bible, and 
we shall hear another outburst when the religious im- 
plications of Einstein’s theory of relativity are more 
widely understood. I cite these illustrations merely to 


demonstrate that organized religion has been dragged 


along by progress instead of assuming its rightful 
place as the spearhead of progress. 

Human affairs stand in sad need of guidance in 
terms of sound spiritual ideals, and apart from the 
prophetic voice of a free, forward looking religion our 
civilization is doomed. There is an ancient proverb 
which says, ‘‘For lack of statesmanship a nation sinks,”’ 
and this is the precise lack of our day. True states- 
manship handles ideals, not traditions or customs, and 
in its outlook a conformity to things present is as 
defeating as is a worship of things past. It walks out 
ahead of the times, proclaiming what ought to be. 
It is a spirit of crusade with a strong element of 
radicalism, ever a constructive discontent with the 
prejudices, ignorance, greed and malice within an in- 
complete, growing world. The ideals of justice, peace, 
temperance and faith must be reinterpreted to every 
new age, and the “statesmen” of these ideals cannot 
be effective if they speak from a background posi- 
tion. They must have the courage as well as the 
wisdom of their convictions, and step up into the fore- 
ground of an onward moving civilization. From that 
vantage point of leadership, they can proclaim a new 
day in terms of what ought to be. This is precisely 
the social responsibility of a liberal church, and, mark 
it well, a thorough, honest faith in people and in their 
capacities to make progress through the exercise of 
intellectual freedom has tremendous, daring possi- 
bilities in all areas of human affairs. 

Religious liberals are becoming more and more 
conscious of a third responsibility, one which because 
of its very nature the liberal church must face alone. 
All churches minister, in their various ways, to the 


spiritual life of individuals, and a rapidly increasing 
number of churches are awakening to their place in 
social action, but there remains another responsibility 
which can be acknowledged and undertaken only by 
those few churches that refrain from drawing exclusive 
circles which shut out the heretics and wall in the 
blessed. This unshared function of a liberal church is 
to believe in and to proclaim the world view. Re- 
ligion today is confronted with the new but obvious 
fact that our world has shrunk into a neighborhood 
through the scientific developments of transportation 
and communication, and only a backward reactionary 
could think that we can ever again successfully sustain 
a policy of isolation in any major area of human af- 
fairs, including religion. We utter sweet phrases about 
international peace and good will, but how can world 
brotherhood precede world understanding? And how 
can the people of any religion even begin to understand 
neighbors whom they call “‘heathen’’? More specifi- 
cally, are Protestant and Catholic churches in any 
position to say with Max Muller that ‘‘the religion of 
the future will be a fulfillment of all the religions of the 
past’? Are they as much as considering the process 
of pooling Christianity with the other religions of man- 
kind, laying the New Testament on the common table 
with the Hindu Vedas, the Hebrew Talmud, the 
Confucian Five Kings and the Taoist Canon of Vir- 
tues? Not at all! Such a procedure is not even con- 
templated, for organized Christianity wants to convert 
the world to itself rather than to invest its identity in 
a Religion of Humanity. Therefore, the liberal church 
in any community is a lone voice saying that under- 
neath the diversity of religious forms and creeds, 
deeper than cultural differences, economic and political 
barriers and racial distinctions, within the very soul 
of mankind we find a common humanity. Deep below 
mystic deep in the throbbing hearts of men and 
women, boys and girls, throughout our world are the 
common spiritual aspirations, yearnings and hopes 
out of which religious experience grows. So then, it 
is simply saying the obvious that human nature is as 
broad as humanity, and when liberal religion exalts 
human nature as the alpha and omega of spiritual 
faith and social ideals, it thereby stands committed 
to the world view. 


The Challenge of Adversity 


Florence W. Simonson 


Y first sermon was entitled “‘Adversity as a 
Means to Spiritual Maturity.” As I look 
back on it, over the span of a few years in 

which I have lived fully and observed much, I wonder 
at the veracity of my judgment. I had had no great 
experiences with life up to that, my twenty-first year. 
My world had been a sheltered one, the jolts well 
cushioned. Today my conviction is even greater that 
the trials and hardships of life are God’s tests of our 
faith. 
In an old hymnal one finds this song: 

“T do not ask, O Lord, that life may be a pleasant road. 

I do not ask that Thou wouldst take from me aught of its load. 

I do not ask that flowers should always spring beneath my feet. 

I know too well the poison and the sting of things too sweet.”’ 


No author’s name is given, but to me he is one with 
many other courageous souls who say, with Job, 


“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Most of us are such “little” people. Do not re- 


sent that adjective. Is it not true that we bewail 
the most trivial failure, the least misfortune, the most 
insignificant illness? Living in the present only, we 
stand defeated by our lack of faith, faith that from 
misfortune we can emerge, as the steel from the fire, 
stronger, purer, more supple and more keen. 
Throughout our liberal denomination one hears 
that we are slipping, losing members, churches, sup- 
port. And we cry in our hearts that age-old human 
plea, ‘““My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
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These are the words of David and of Jesus, the words 
of many who have faced trouble. We voice a longing 
for divine help and in our reaction to that longing lies 
our success or failure, not to overcome the immediate 
obstacle, but to be strong for the obstacles ahead. 
For us as a denomination this remains a truth as 
eternal as life itself. 

The roots of the God-concept spring from the 
hearts of men, men who formed it and who keep it 
alive. 

We do not invent an airplane and send it into 
the sky to fly itself. We guide it and improve it, 
using our wits and intelligence to make it what we will. 
So with this world. We, as Christians, are the builders 
of a Church and upon us, not upon God, rests its re- 
sponsibility. Our weaknesses are discovered through 
our adversities, our strength through our courageous 
facing and overcoming of these troubles. 

Cold comfort, this, to the man who has lost his 
job or the person whose loved one is gone! Cold com- 
fort, this, to the one who sees health slipping away or 
dear ones suffering! Cold comfort, this, to a liberal 
group dwindling instead of increasing! I say if we 
believe we are a part of a plan, if we agree that ‘‘there 
is a divinity that shapes our ends,” we must be willing 
to submit with good grace to adversity. 

The class ‘Moving Up” ceremony of my Alma 
Mater is a beautiful one during which this song is 
sung: 

“Weaving in and out the rows 
Every class now slowly goes. 
Symbolic of our lives ahead 
As the shuttle weaves the thread. 


Weaving fabrics of a life 

Strong enough to stand the strife, 
Onward, onward, ever on 

Till the cloth of life is done.”’ 


It would be an uninteresting cloth if it were all one 
heavenly shade of blue. It needs drops of blood-red 
for loss and suffering, somber shades of grey and black 
for sorrow and humility, touches of royal purple for 
courage, a bit of green for despair. Then the pattern 
of our life will be rich and full, well-rounded in life’s 
experiences. The valley of the shadow into which a 
mother goes makes her child the more dear to her. 
The trial of any experience makes the victory sweeter. 
David knew that, Job came to recognize it, and Jesus, 
Luke tells us, commended his spirit into God’s hands. 

Think over the great of history. I shall not enum- 
erate them, but each faced trials and testings innum- 
erable times before achieving success and fame. Those 
whose greatness is not recorded in history but only in 
the hearts of their fellowmen, had misfortune, and for 
a purpose, “‘oh, ye of little faith!” 

Can we not feel with Job that we must trust in 
God and endeavor to do His will? Can we not ap- 
proach our church problems in our home churches and 
in our convention groups with a sturdy courage, a 
true faith that ours is a belief meant to carry on and 
bring joy and comfort to many? Thomas Potter 
waited years and lost not hope. We must ‘‘not ask, 
O Lord, that life may be a pleasant road.’’ We must 
journey down that road together, each putting his 
shoulder to the wheel in rough spots and smooth 
until we achieve, together, that true greatness which 
comes through testing. 


Advice to a Theological Student 


James Milford Payson 


FORMER parishioner and very dear friend, a 
professional man of long and successful ex- 
perience and wide reading, a loyal churchman, 

has asked me to reply to the article entitled “Boy, 
You'll Come Around!’’ by a Canton theological stu- 
dent, which appeared in a recent issue of the Leader. 
I have the more readily complied because of my ex- 
tended association with young people. I have been 
in the ministry sixty-seven years, with thirty-six years 
of pastoral work, and during this time I had almost 
constant work with them. Before entering the minis- 
try I had five years of teaching. In my more than 
twenty years as teacher in the state school at St. 
Lawrence I had 1,500 young men and women in my 
classes. It is estimated that during this time I con- 
ducted, in what is now Payson Hall, three thousand 
services with the young people. 

I feel greatly indebted to all these young people. 
‘They helped to keep me young and alive. They shared 
with me their ambitions, their visions and their dreams. 
My heart goes out to them in the hope that they will 
be able to do their share in making the world a better 
place in which to live, which means a better people 
to live init. Especially does my heart go out to those 
young men who have entered, or are entering, the 
ministry. After my years of service in it, I deem it 
the grandest of all professions. I pray they may be so 


guided that they may be many times glad of their 
choice. And most especially does my heart go out to 
the young man who wrote the article. I knew his 
father at one time and held him in high esteem, and 
have reason to think that the young man himself 
shows much promise and is absolutely sincere. 

But all this does not mean that I am in full accord 
with his views as to what the attitude of the Christian 
pastor should be toward these social problems—to be 
more specific, toward the long and disastrous conflict 
between capital and labor. He seems certain that 
the wrongs are all on the side of capital, and he would 
take the laborer’s cause into the pulpit and defend it 
to the limit. So radical is he in his methods that he 
anticipates, if he adheres to them, that he will be 
ostracized, deposed from his pulpit and deprived of 
his living, yet he is determined that he will not yield. 

Let us examine the situation briefly! Of course 
it must not be said that there is nothing wrong on the 
capitalistic side. Nothing in this world is perfect, no 
government is ideal, no institution is above criticism. 
Doubtless there are unscrupulous business men, men 
who are determined to make money no matter who 
may lose it. But I cannot believe that the majority 
of men who make and save money are thieves. For 
seven years I was pastor of St. Paul’s Church in La 
Crosse, at that time the third lumber city of the world. 
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I came to know quite well several of those, sometimes 
called lumber kings. I found them splendid men, 
philanthropic, kindly, believers in the best things, 
supporters of the best things. One day I was at the 
funeral of one of them. A long line of employees 
filed by the casket, many of them with tear-wet faces. 
I asked myself how many employers of labor are like 
him. Many, doubtless. One day a contractor, with 
large interests, came to see me. He said: ‘One of my 
men has been injured and will not be able to work for 
some time, and I want you to give him this.” (It 
was before the day of the compensation law for injured 
workers.) And he handed me a roll of money, $100. 
“But do not let him know who sent it.”” Again I said 
to myself, I wonder how many more there are like 
him who do not let the left hand know what the right 
hand doeth. They are to be found over all our land 
and other lands. 

But permit me to speak more generally of the 
world’s indebtedness to these employers of labor, well 
called “captains of industry.”’ Many of them are 
really great men, equaling, if not exceeding, in execu- 
tive ability, in organizing power, in foresight, in skill 
in handling details, any President that has ever oc- 
cupied the White House. They have built up during 
these swiftly passing years a vast and complicated 
commercial structure, covering not only our own land, 
but reaching around the earth, one we could not get on 
without. What would happen if these men who have 
constructed this industrial system, and are familiar 
with it, should be removed from it? Confusion worse 
confounded, final starvation and death. 

I would have you observe further how greatly our 
civilization, especially our higher and best life, is in- 
debted to these captains of industry. For example, 
institutions like our great universities, organizations 
for exploration and discovery, galleries of art, our great 
libraries, which make possible the literature and art 
that enrich our homes. Perhaps someone will say, 
what if much of this money given by the business world 
for the public good has not been earned and is not 
owned by the giver? It may be said that rich men 
often rob the poor and use the spoil to emblazon their 
own names. Without doubt some of the money given 
in so-called philanthropy has not been earned honestly 
or given unselfishly. But I cannot think there are 
many such cases. I have found that many persons 
who have had poor success in earning and saving 
money are inclined to think that those who succeed 
must have done so dishonestly. They do not under- 
stand that wages should be determined by the worker’s 
contribution to society, and that the person who con- 
tributes twenty times as much as another, which may 
easily occur, should be rewarded accordingly. But, 
however this may be, I am convinced that most of the 
money given by business men for the public good is 
justly earned and unselfishly bestowed. 

A few days ago I was very much impressed with a 
brief life story of Alfred Nobel, the founder of the Nobel 
prizes for workers for peace, and for various achieve- 
ments in literature and art. He was, as you know, a 
puny and sickly boy, condemned all his life to a con- 
stant struggle with disease. His father was an inventor 
and the son followed in his steps, working with ex- 
plosives and, despite great handicaps and great labor 
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and suffering, succeeded in inventing the method of 
making dynamite and nitroglycerine safe for practical 
use. His chief rejoicing at first was in the thought 
that he had found the means of preventing war, an 
explosive so powerful that no nation would dare to use 
it. In that he was mistaken, but in the face of great 
opposition he succeeded in putting his invention across 
and in making a great fortune, leaving about $900,000, 
all the income of which goes to support the Nobel 
prizes. Of course our world has not had many Alfred 
Nobels, nor has it now. Perhaps it has had but one, 
for he was a very remarkable man. With all his handi- 
caps and the tasks involved in his great work, he found 
time to educate himself, even in literature, and to 
master six languages that he wrote and spoke with 
ease. But there have been many lesser Nobels, and 
still are, to enrich our homes and beautify our lives, 
and to whom we have every reason to be grateful. 
And all this is to be placed on the capitalistic side of 
the great conflict. 

And now for the laborer’s side! I infer that my 
young friend has small sympathy for the capitalist. 
He reserves it all for the laborer, with the promise of 
never-changing loyalty, though it mean the sacrifice 
of his career. In early life, I had great sympathy for 
the laborer. But I confess that my experience has 
made many subtractions from it. I have come to the 
honest conviction that no great cause of our history 
has suffered so much from inefficient and disastrous 
leadership as the labor cause. The history of the labor 
unions is not inspiring reading to me. I was in the 
West temporarily during the great Debs strike in 1884. 
In Chicago there was almost a repetition of the Com- 
mune. Hundreds of freight cars were burned, cobble- 
stones were thrown through car windows, the streets 
were the scene of constant riot. Grover Cleveland was 
President, one of the best we have ever had. He put 
Chicago under martial law at midnight. The next 
morning the soldiers came marching down from Fort 
Snelling, and the riot-stricken streets of the great city 
were as quiet as a country lane. I was anxious to get 
home. My friends protested my going through 
Chicago. They said it was not safe. So I crossed Wis- 
consin from Rochester, Minn., to Milwaukee, and 
that night took a steamer across Lake Michigan to 
Grand Haven and the next day went on to Port Huron, 
to Prescott and home. 

It is perilous business for Christian pastors to 
assume such an attitude as must necessarily sanction 
lawlessness and disorder. It has happened sometimes, 
with the result that it is the Church that is injured, 
if not destroyed, instead of the evil. Shall we say 
then that the Church should hold itself entirely aloof 
from these great questions that are in violent conflict? 
Or if not, what shall the pastor do, what shall he say 
and how shall he say it? If the subject be one about 
which there is no important difference of opinion, he 
may deal with it specifically without harm. If they 
be subjects about which there is marked difference of 
opinion, he can deal with them safely only in a general 
way, that is by emphasizing the fundamentals of 
Christian teaching, which is much more effective 
than any other way. If he be a man of tact, he can 
treat almost any subject without giving offense. Tact 
is most essential in a pastor. If he has it not and 
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cannot cultivate it, he had better change his pursuit. 
Beecher told the students of Yale that in his early days 
he went thoroughly over the questions of temperance 
and slavery without ever preaching on temperance 
and slavery. That is, he did it by allusion and il- 
lustration, and made no one angry. | am quite sure 
it is not necessary to make a congregation angry, 
and certainly it does not pay. 

In conclusion, will my young friend permit me 
to give him a few words of advice? I think it was 
Washington who said: “Do not give advice unless 
asked and then do it briefly.”” I shall do it briefly, and 
that I give it at all is because I am really interested in 
this young man, I do not want to lose him from the 
pulpit: This much troubled world needs just such 
young men as you. It is waiting for you. Do not dis- 
appoint it. Do not needlessly sacrifice your career. 
I sincerely hope you will “come around.” You cer- 
tainly ought to. None of us knows it all, despite our 
gray hairs. There will be something still to learn 
when we are all gone. Prepare yourself as thoroughly 
as you can, intellectually, morally and spiritually. 
Cherish the Christ spirit, carry it with you wherever 
you go. Breathe it through every sermon into the 
hearts of your waiting people. Take it into their 
homes, to the bedside of their sick, and to the side of 
their new-made graves, and let it help you open the 
heavens above their darkened lives. This do and 
you will have no reason to worry about being ostra- 
cized or deposed from your place. Many years ago 
an elderly minister gave me some valuable advice that 
I am going to pass on to you. He said: “Do you know 
how you can stay in your parish as long as you wish? 
Serve it so well that it cannot be without you.” 

* * * 


CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 
1939 Message* 


Although America has great traditions of freedom and of 
concern for the welfare of all the people, yet we meet in 1939 with 
anxiety for many who are not enjoying the benefits which should 
naturally result from such traditions. The unemployed, the 
handicapped, the victims of interclass, international and inter- 
racial maladjustments, are with us. We suffer with the minority 
groups whose liberties are violated, with refugees, and with all 
those upon whom the burden of economic maladjustment falls 
most heavily. 

Such conditions affect the morale of individuals and families 
and give to a large section of our youth a sense of frustration in 
not being able to use their energies constructively. Wesee a tend- 
ency toward the development of a proletariat in the cities and a 
peonage in some of our rural areas. 

It is basically incompatible with democracy that children 
should lack food, clothing, medical attention or even the oppor- 
tunity to go to school. This happens to many among the unem- 
ployed, migratory workers and families in areas where drastic 
economic changes are taking place more rapidly than the popu- 
lation can adjust to them. Even in areas of great productive 
capacity there is great need. 

Children of too much adversity become children of despair, 
and worklessness may in some cases be a road to godlessness. 

Yet an attitude of defeatism would be unworthy of a nation 


*Sent out by the Church Conference of Social Work, meet- 
ing under the presidency of Dr. Worth M. Tippy of New York 
as an associate group of the National Conference of Social Work 
in Buffalo, June 18-23. Rev. Almon R. Pepper of New York was 
chairman of the Committee on Message. 


with such great achievement and especially of the Church of 
Christ. Retrogression must be halted. The welfare of the people 
must be cherished, and as Christians we must put on Christ more 
fully, for he went about doing good. 

The Hebrew-Christian heritage with which the rise of 
modern democracy has been historically associated ascribes to 
every man—regardless of nationality, race, class or culture—an 
inherent dignity and precious worth by reason of his potential 
capacities as a child of God. 

Holding this belief, we recognize anew that religion must in- 
terpret democracy in terms profound enough to make men feel 
it is worth struggling for. We must also see in democracy a 
spiritual principle which deserves to exercise domination over 
our whole being and over our social organization. 

We must establish and expand democracy in our economic 
and industrial life as well as in our political life. Unless men can 
come to understand the democratic process in the realm of earn- 
ing their daily bread, which concerns them most closely, there is 
little prospect that they will appreciate the inner meaning of 
democracy in government, which touches them much less di- 
rectly. The essence of democracy is that it provides opportunity 
for growth in an atmosphere of freedom. Freedom must, how- 
ever, be assured for all in order to make it secure for any. 

Religion must demonstrate its devotion to democracy by 
supporting all movements for social equality and justice. We 
must not tolerate the use of religion as a means of escape either 
in forgetting current issues or in allowing comfortable people to 
withdraw into their own class, not even knowing what is hap- 
pening to others. 

All conditions which affect family life are of special sig- 
nificance, since it is in the family that the ideals and attitudes 
of democracy can be most effectively imparted to children. The 
family is equally vital to the preservation of our spiritual heritage. 
Spiritual elements in our national life are even more important 
than material ones, but the two realms of life are interrelated. 

Let us work to develop the full implication of democracy and 
to conserve our spiritual heritage. In this moment of crisis we 
have a high opportunity, which calls for dedication, to set civi- 
lization ahead on the highway that leads to the holy City of God. 


* * * 


We have discovered that a civilization whose music ends in 
jazz, whose art ends in surrealism, whose literature ends in red- 
backed magazines and whose science ends in concrete ware- 
houses will never satisfy the human soul.—Joseph R. Sizoo. 

* * * 


PRAYER FOR PASTOR NIEMOELLER 


If Thy holy will it be 

That another spring he see, 

Here on earth, unshackled, free, 
Grant it be a perfect one— 
Hillslopes shining in the sun, 
Flowered meadows cool and wide, 
And his best-loved by his side. 


But if rest is not for him 
Till his eyes turn glazed and dim, 
Till death’s bitter cup be quaffed, 
And his mortal body doffed, 
This the boon we beg of Thee: 
As earth’s light fades, let him see 
That he anguished not in vain, 
Since the Christ is born again 
In the hearts of many men 
Through his travail. Scant the cost 
He would count it, and well lost 
Comfort, ease, the shortened span 
Of his years. Dear Lord, we can 
Only pray with catching breath, 
Hold him fast—in life or death. 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods, 
Federal Council Bulletin. 
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Reactions of @ar Readers 


SOME CORRECTIONS TO THE Y. P. C. U. HISTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been reading the Y. P. C. U. history. I was elected 
to the National Board at the first Rochester, N. Y., convention 
in October, 1890. I served four years on it. At the Harriman 
convention four years later, my husband was elected national 
secretary. Naturally I went off the board, and at that meeting 
was made national junior superintendent and served seven years. 
That Junior Star Songbook for the first printing and plates cost 
$1,000, not $200, and I was personally responsible for that 
amount, but such was the great loyalty of our junior unions that 
enough books were ordered at once, so that I could pay the bill 
promptly. 

Now a word about Harriman. Ferdinand Schumacher, 
then of Akron, Ohio, the oatmeal man, was an outstanding pro- 
hibitionist. Ellwood Nash was preaching in our Akron church. 
He, too, was an ardent prohibitionist. So were the Canfields. 
There were others. Mr. Schumacher was one of the founders of 
the town, which was located in the midst of many valuable 
minerals. It was a prohibition town from the founding. These 
Ohio folks, and especially our Akron church led by Ellwood’s 
great enthusiasm, were the influences which created the Harri- 
man church. The chief credit for the movement should be given 
to him and Mr. Schumacher. Then William McGlauflin, another 
ardent prohibitionist, was made the minister. With us on the 
train going to the Convention were Carl Henry and his 
wife, Elmer Felt and his wife, and various other Ohio young 
people. 

I could tell a good many interesting things about that 
Rochester convention when Ellwood, like the great inspiring 
genius that he was, moved and thrilled all of us with his mis- 
sionary zeal. I made my initial bow before our young people 
there with a talk that also had its effect. I was then the state 
organizer of the Woman’s Universalist Alliance of Ohio, and was 
also organizing Y. P. C. U.’s. I went to that meeting with mind 
and heart filled with enthusiasm and knowledge of our work. I 
was a member of the Akron church and Ellwood was my pastor. 
It is of no consequence, but I will say that on January 1, 1891, in 
that home church at high noon Ellwood Nash married us. 

At the Harriman Convention, we met a handsome youth 
named Harry Veazey. His people had chosen the town for their 
home because of all the good things it promised. That lad was 
led to choose the ministry as his life work in that little group of 
the devoted. His early death by drowning in a Maine lake was a 
sorrowful ending to a life of consecration. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


* ba 


MORE ABOUT THE Y. P. C. U. HISTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In what was printed in the Leader of July 8, concerning the 
convention in Lynn in October 1899 that Jaunched the Y. P. C. U. 
on its career, no mention is made of one very important factor of 
its success. 

Apparently, after the inception of the idea of a national 
association of young people of the Universalist Church for re- 
ligious culture, among the members of a society of Christian 
Endeavor in the Universalist church of Bay City, Mich., in the 
winter of 1889-89, the convention in Lynn ten months later just 
happened. 

As a matter of fact, the convention of 1889 and the success 
that attended it were the result of unremitting work by a rep- 
resentative committee of seven formed in the spring of the year 
to arrange convention details and make preliminary arrange- 
ments. There was likewise an indispensable committee of mem- 
bers of the Lynn church, working during the same period upon 
local arrangements to accommodate the influx of visitors. 

The general pre-convention committee and the work it per- 


formed should not be omitted from the records of the 1889 con- 
vention, for upon the thoroughness and completeness of the 
work it did depended the success of the convention, which is 
recorded in the history of its fifty years of life and accomplish- 
ments. The membership was well distributed geographically, 
as the following list shows: Alfred J. Cardall and Lee E. Joslyn, of 
Bay City, Mich.; J. Thomas Moore, Philadelphia, Penn.; James 
D. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Clara B. Adams, Lynn, Mass.; 
Walter Stuart Kelly, Lowell, Mass.; Miss Angie M. Brooks, 
Portland, Maine. 

Two members of that committee, Messrs. Tillinghast and 
Kelly, were present at the fifty-year anniversary convention in 
Lynn; a third member, Angie M. Brooks, living, was not able to 
attend. The pre-convention service rendered by Mr. Tillinghast, 
as editor and publisher of the Universalist Union, was outstand- 
ing, a most important aid in the line of publicity. By pre-arrange- 
ment the temporary chairman of the convention appointed Mr. 
Kelly chairman of the committee on constitution, which had been 
his responsibility to prepare, so when his committee met during 
the intermission he was able to lay before it a complete draft of 
constitution and bylaws. These were fully debated and adopted 
with but slight changes. The name of the organization, ‘““Young 
People’s Christian Union,’ was that proposed in the original draft 
of the constitution submitted to the committee, and was adopted 
after more debate than upon any other point. 


Xx. 


* * 


NOW COME THE TOWNSEND PLAN CRUSADERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that you took in a good deal of territory 
in your recent editorial on the Townsend plan when you said, 
“The Townsend plan is both economically unsound and morally 
indefensible.”” Three or four years ago you admitted that you 
had no first-hand knowledge of the plan; apparently you are still 
unaware of the fact that there are two sides to the question. 

You passed on to your readers Jacob Simpson Payton’s de- 
cidedly biased story without taking the trouble to assure your- 
self that he is really a “fair and competent reporter.” 

You say that the Townsend plan is morally indefensible. 

Representative Van Zandt, Pennsylvania, says: “The Town- 
send plan squares with the spirit and letter of the Constitution. 
It provides for the benefit of all our citizens, young and old alike, 
and thus would strengthen the Government itself.” Is there 
anything morally indefensible in that? 

Representative Houston, Kansas, says: ‘It will create new 
markets, increase employment, enable young workers to take 
the places of those retired, eliminate the present costly and un- 
satisfactory relief system, and restore prosperity.’’ Is that a 
morally indefensible aim? 

Representative Bolles, Wisconsin, says: ‘‘We waste millions 
on highly-paid experts who have a new scheme each day to re- 
generate someone who does not need it or ask it. There are 
wandering boys and wayward girls to save while there is yet time. 
For these we must vote, as for the older people. We cannot 
look upon this bill as for the aged alone, but as clearing a highway 
for younger people into gainful employment.” Is that morally 
indefensible? 

Representative Smith, Washington, says: “I challenge any 
member of this house to point out one single instance since he be- 
came head of the Townsend movement wherein Dr. Townsend 
was guilty of turpitude of any kind, malfeasance, or misfeasance 
in the administration of the affairs of this powerful organization.” 

In conclusion may I ask, since when has it been morally 
indefensible to fight for the abolition of poverty, want, crime, and 
unemployment, or to spend a few nickels and dimes for that pur- 
pose? That is the purpose of the Townsend movement. 

Ethel B. Long. 


Peoria, Ill. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


At 
Lake 
Geneva, 


Wisconsin 


“To think that we questioned the possi- 
bility of getting 100 Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists to Lake Geneva!’’ exclaimed 
Ernest Kuebler. It was Sunday after- 
noon, June 18, the opening day of the Mid- 
west Religious Education Institute, and 
already the registration was running close 
to the 150 mark. ‘From the looks of 
things, there’s to be a fine proportion of 
Universalists, too,’”’ the dean added as he 
turned to greet some new arrivals. 

His prediction proved true. When a 
denominational “rally’’ was held the fol- 
lowing Tuesday afternoon thirty-eight 
Universalists were present from six states 
—lIllinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts. These were 
full-time attendants, going to classes 
regularly with the sole intent of becoming 
better leaders in the church back home. 
From Peoria alone there were fifteen rep- 
resentatives, including three children. 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. Macpherson 
from Joliet were present the first few days, 
and as president of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention he shared with the group 
at this denominational session something 
of his hopes and dreams for the liberal 
church. The present institute, he said, 
was an example of the functional co- 
operation between Unitarians and Univer- 
salists which be believes in thoroughly. 

Owned by the International Council of 
Religious Education, Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin, is the rallying 
center for thousands of church workers and 
youth groups during the summer season. 
The management is able to care for 500 
guests at a time, and denominational 
and interdenominational conferences follow 
each other week by week from June 
through September. Ideally situated for 
institute purposes, Conference Point con- 
sists of some thirty acres of wooded shore- 
land in the form of a triangle, two sides of 
which extend into the lake. No matter in 


which direction one locks there is beauty of 
water, land and sky. 

Delegates live in cottages and cabins, 
many of them close to the lake. For meals 
the entire group gathers in a large central 
dining-room—a separate building used as 
a dance hall many years ago when this 
point of land was an amusement park. A 
dignified building, quite new, is used for 
administrative purposes. Hamill Hall 
houses the library, Cloverleaf and Tipi- 
Wakan, both older buildings but spacious, 
provide class rooms. On a natural rise of 
land in the center of the grounds is located 
the chapel, an octagonal white building 
toward which many paths lead. For out- 
door worship there is Vesper Hill—a broad 
shaded lawn at the tip of the triangle, high 
above the lake and commanding a wide 
view of it. 

Each morning classes were conducted 
under the leadership of Mrs. Sophia L. 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary, one 
on ‘Curriculum Building in the Church 
School,’ the other, “Teaching Juniors.”’ 
Held on the porch of Cloverleaf, overlook- 
ing the lake, these two periods will be long 
remembered by those who attended them. 
The major issues in the international scene, 
and why they concern the religious liberal, 
were discussed daily in the class on ‘‘World 
Affairs” under the leadership of Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Minneapolis. For women 
a Unitarian, Mrs. Charles A. Haycock of 
Chicago, and a Universalist, Mrs. Clinton 
Lee Scott of Peoria, held a joint session, 
sharing responsibilities for leading discus- 
sions and reporting present-day plans and 
activities for women’s work in their re- 
spective denominations. Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, executive director of the Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission, discussed with 
his class “‘The Young People’s Program in 
the Local Church.” Rev. Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler, director of the Unitarian Department 


of Religious Education, conducted a Re- 
ligious Education Seminar in which special 
thought was given to the total educational 
function of the church. 

Following lunch three classes were held. 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, of the G.S. 8. A. 
staff, conducted a course on “Creative 
Activities in the Church,” at which time 


“church school teachers explored some of 


the many possibilities in this field. Those 
attending ‘“‘The Use and Interpretation of 
the Bible,’ the class conducted by Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, St. Louis, were not 
content with their own notes for future 
reference but insisted that mimeographed 
copies of his six lectures be made avail- 
able to them later in the summer. Their 
wish was granted. Mr. Fritchman’s 
second class, held in the afternoon, took 
the form of a seminar for leaders working 
with college students. Each evening 
following dinner Prof. James L. Adams of 
Meadville Theological School discussed 
with the group assembled in the chapel.““A 
Faith for Liberals to Live By.” 

From three o’clock each afternoon, the 
usual recreational facilities at institutes 
‘were available—bathing, boating, base- 
ball, walking, ete. Evening diversions 
included a treasure hunt one night which 
sent the company in teams to every 
known—and some unknown—spot on the 
point. This ended in the Council Bowl 
with a wiener roast round the campfire. 
Stunt night, in which the larger delegations 
from St. Louis, Louisville, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, Omaha and Minneap- 
olis participated, gave a chance for demon- 
strating “home” talent, of which there 
appeared to.be an unusually large sup- 
ply! 

Another evening two good-sized boats 
took the company around the lake a dis- 
tance of some twenty-six miles, with a stop 
at the Lake Geneva landing to buy post- 
cards, ete. Saturday evening’s program, 
which followed the banquet, was rightly the 
climax of the week. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
as toastmaster and the seven or eight whom 
he called upon rose nobly to the occasion, 
with plenty of wit and to spare. 

The folder, circulated last spring, de- 
scribing the institute and inviting Mid- 
West Unitarians and Universalists to at- 
tend, assured its readers that the paths at 
Lake Geneva would lead to instruction, 
inspiration and a real vacation. They did 
all of this and much, much more. This 
institute demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the people of our liberal churches in 
the Middle West are not only ready tor, 
but are eager to take advantage of, a 
strong program of leadership education 
when it is made available to them. Sat- 
urday’s conference news sheet reported 
that a total of 290 persons had shared in 
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the institute during the week. For both 
denominations these facts should mean 
much. 

' S. M.A. 


CHURCH SCHOOL DRAMATICS 


Several scholarships of $50 each are still 
available to Universalist church school 
workers for the three-week session of the 
Amateur Theater Workshop at Morris- 
ville, Vermont, directed by Rev. Griswold 
Williams, our drama consultant, from 
Aug. 6 to Aug. 27. A folder concerning the 
program of the Workshop and details of 
the scholarship applications may be ob- 
tained direct from Mr. Williams. 

The only cost to anyone awarded a 
scholarship is $25 for the three weeks, 
which may be paid by the individual, the 
church he represents, or by the church 
school or any group in the church. This is 
an unusual opportunity for any church to 
secure thorough training for one of its 
workers at a moderate cost, the scholar- 
ships having been provided by interested 


Universalists headed by Victor A. Friend. 

Subjects covered which are of especial 
interest to church school workers are 
Drama in Religious Education, Improvised 
Plays, Dramatic Ritual, Directing and 
Acting, Techniques of Make-up, Wig 
Making, Costume Making, Scene Building 
and Stage-Craft, and the Construction and 
Use of Puppets in Education. Students are 
requested to bring practical projects such 
as play scripts for production analysis, 
setting models, stories for dramatization, 
sketches of stages to be remodeled, etc. 

Anyone interested is invited to write at 
once for full information. 


* k 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Susan M. Andrews spent last week- 
end at the Unitarian Religious Education 
Institute at the Isles of Shoals, off Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, president of the 
G. 8. S. A., will be the preacher in Lynn, 
Mass., on Sunday morning, July 28, at the 
union services. 


Our Library Desk 


A New Collection of Essays 


The Privilege of Age. By Vida Dutton 
Scudder. (E.P. Dutton and Co. $3.50.) 


Those who are fond of essays turn to a 
new collection with a certain hopeful atti- 
tude, for essays more than many forms of 
literature can be stimulating to the mind 
and to the imagination. Sometimes they 
can open doors showing vistas one has 
never walked toward before, but which 
when seen retain their place in memory 
until they are investigated more closely. 

As one starts into this collection of ‘‘es- 
says secular and spiritual’ it is with the 
feeling that here is no book to be enjoyed. 
For the first two essays have a striving for 
form and nicety of expression, even for an 
“elegance,”’ that makes it difficult to go 
on and see what the theme of the essay is. 
One is reminded of the verse of Holmes 
describing the feeling of a student in one 
of the classes of Edward Tyrrel Channing, 


Channing, with his bland, superior look, 

Cold as a moonbeam on a frozen brook, 

While the pale student, shivering in his 
shoes, 

Sees from his theme the turgid rhetoric 
00ze, 


and in these first essays one can not help 
wishing Miss Scudder had been with the 
“pale student,” for without the “turgid 
rhetoric’ many of the essays would he 
more highly enjoyable. 

Yet aside from a half dozen essays to 
which this criticism applies there are a 
number whose charm is very real. One of 
these is “Plato as a Novelist,’ which has 
that power which can come only from good 
writing, the power of making one want to 


go to Plato and read him ‘‘as a novelist’”’ 
for oneself. It is a stimulating essay, in- 
teresting, and altogether delightful. The 
characters from the writings of Plato are 
made so real and vivid that one feels Plato 
was a novelist indeed, little as we have 
been prone to think of him in that category. 
But a companion piece, ‘‘A Little Tour in 
the Mind of Lenin,” does not move one in 
the same way. One feels that the author 
does not know the “mind of Lenin” as well 
as she knows the works of Plato. Per- 
haps too it is because the whole idea of 
a “Little Tour in the Mind of Lenin”’ seems 
a little too precieux. 

There is one restful little essay in the 
book, the first of the “Two Franciscan 
Studies,’ it is entitled ‘‘The Larks of St. 
Francis.”” The Larks are a community of 
Sisters of the Franciscan Community, 
living high on a mountain. The descrip- 
tion of the peace and the quiet and the 
utter harmony of their lives gives that 
soothed feeling which comes too seldom 
from the reading of today. One has the 
feeling that Miss Scudder is particularly 
fond of the classics, for her essay on Plato 
and these two Franciscan Studies stand 
out as among the best written in the 
book. 

Two elements combine to make it a little 
difficult to agree with many of the conclu- 
sions of the essays, particularly those deal- 
ing with present day affairs. In the ‘‘es- 
says secular” there is a sort of sentimental 
socialism which is hard to accept, for it is 
without the vital power of what seems the 
real thought of the socialist doctrine, and 
a little smug in its satisfaction with having 
escaped the errors of the present system. 


The other difficulty is in the ‘essays 
spiritual,’ for Miss Scudder is an Anglo- 
Catholic with a message of the essential 
value of sacrifice for religion, “‘to the Chris- 
tian .... the law of the Cross is su- 
preme, since it is the law of the self-revela- 
tion of Deity in Time.” This, plus a com- 
pletely trinitarian interpretation of re- 
ligion, makes some of the spiritual essays 
more interesting than convincing. 

“The Doubting Pacifist’? stands out in 
memory as one of the most challenging in 
the book. One sentence from it might well 
remain in our minds: “Faith in brother- 
hood, however ardent, will not prevent war 
till it prevents also what lies behind war, 
and the search for peace will be an affair of 
words and sentiment only, till peace be 
construed as no mere cessation of military 
hostilities, but as the emancipation and re- 
construction of human relationships on a 
basis of harmony.’”’ Such thinking may 
eventually help us to find our way through 
the problems of peace so that we can find 
the solution to the problem of war. 

Many who are interested in the social 
gospel, and questions of church form, will 
find material for sundry hours of medita- 
tion in the little essay ““How Draw Work- 
ingmen to Church?” for it is a provocative 
subject which is considered here. Written 
in the form of a conversation between 
a choir-mother, a social worker, a Christian 
socialist, and various others, it discusses 
what would bring the workingman to 
church. It considers the forms of liturgy 
which have meaning for him. It raises 
the question of the values of participation 
through a forum in place of a sermon. It 
points out the original form of the early 
Christian church as having been made up 
of just such people. This essay may well 
bear fruit in the way of thoughts. 

One essay of particular interest to the 
reviewer was Miss Scudder’s review of 
Evelyn Underhill’s book called “Worship.” 
Here again, we would not agree with the 
definition of worship which assumes the 
‘“theocentric belief in the divine transcend- 
ence’’ as the primary fact of Christian wor- 
ship. Yet the discussion of worship and 
of liturgy, and more especially of sym- 
bolism, is a thought provoking one, and 
many of us might be led to Miss Under- 
hill’s book by this little essay on it. After 
all, the ideas which we deal with are the 
same ideas, whether our conclusions are 
the same or different. The ideas of this 
essay are cogently expressed and very 
fundamental to our considerations, no 
matter what our final decisions may 
be. 

In “The Privilege of Age’’ then we find 
varied essays—some stimulating and even 
exciting; some beautifully written and ex- 
pressive of varied moods; some that one 
will skim through and forget forever. But 
the book is worth reading once, and some 
may find things in it to which they will 
want to turn again. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
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Among Our Churches 


‘ Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. John W. Sears, president of the 
Kansas State Convention, has been ap- 


pointed director of poor relief in Cimarron, 
Kan. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks and Mrs. Brooks 
are making a brief visit to Biddeford 
Pool, Maine, and may be reached in care of 
Rose Wilde. 


Rev. Robert H. Barber of Scranton, Pa., 
has accepted a call to succeed the late Dr. 
Theodore A. Fischer in the First Univer- 
salist Church of New Haven, Conn. 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Postma of Erie, Pa., on Wednesday, July 
12. Mrs. Postma is the daughter of Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 
Stamford, Conn., have the Edmund 
Whitman house at 23 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the duration of the sum- 
mer school. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., delivered 
the address at the quarterly meeting of 
the Schoharie County Historical Society, 
at the Old Stone Fort, Schoharie, July 
11, on “The Relation of Local to World 
History.” 


Rev. Donald B. King, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church in Junction 
City, Kan., has announced his engage- 
ment to Miss Betty Rosey of Junction 
City. The wedding will take place in 
September. 


Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins is making a 
good recovery from her recent illness, and 
is completing a three weeks’ stay at the 
Blue Hill Hospital, Blue Hill, Maine. 
Dr. Perkins has returned to his summer 
home at South Brooksville, Me. 


Fred Atkins Moore, who has been asso- 
ciate director of the Church Committee for 
China Relief for several months, has been 
made director, succeeding Dr. Wynn C. 
Fairfield July 1. Headquarters of the 
committee are in New York City. 


Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, state super- 
visor of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Church Schools, is to be superintendent of 
Wilton Community Vacation Church 
School, Congregational, Unitarian and 
Baptist, at Wilton, N. H., from July 24 to 
Aug. 5. 


Rev. Eleanor G. Collie of Philadelphia 
preached at the West Boylston (Mass.) 
Baptist church Sunday, July 16. Miss 
Collie, who is spending two weeks with her 
mother at West Boylston, has started 
by motor with Miss Mary Harvey of 
Philadelphia to visit friends in Alabama. 


Rey. and Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket, R. I., are at 6046 Kimbark 


Ave., Chicago, from July 15 to Aug. 20. 
Included in their plans for the summer are 
the Pastors’ Institute and Educational 
Conference at the University of Chicago, 
the Religious Education Institute at Chau- 


tauqua and the Institute of Human Re- 


lations at Williamstown. 


Miss Louise H. Lobdell, daughter of 
Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, D. D., pastor of 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, 
Mass., and Mrs. Lobdell, was married in 
Murray Church on June 17 to Carlton 
Lyford Elsner, son of Mrs. Carl F. Elsner 
of South Weymouth, Mass. The bride 
attended St. Lawrence University and 
Mount Holyoke College, receiving her 
degree from the latter in 1986. The bride- 
groom, a native of Boston, was educated 
at Tufts College, class of 19388. After a 
wedding trip the couple will reside in 
Boston. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
At the seventh annual parish party on the 
evening of April 30 Dr. Howard Gale gave 
an interesting talk. A fine musical pro- 
gram was provided by the Beverly Lothrop 
Bell Ringers and Mr. Dennis, violinist, of 
Salem. The Beverly Grange attended the 
service on June 11. At the Children’s Day 
service, June 26, five babies were christened, 
one having been brought from Jamaica 
Plain. Two adults were baptized. A 
beautiful brass cross was presented to the 
church by Mrs. Carrie Adams in memory 
of her mother, Sarah H. Pierce, and two 
brass candlesticks, designed by the late 
Ralph Simmons, deacon of the church, 
were given by his family. The exercises 
of the church school depicted the work of 
the classes during the year. At the close 
of the service the congregation moved into 
the church schoolroom to dedicate the 
chancel, newly arranged with cross, candle- 
sticks, rich hangings of gray, altar cloth 
of red damask and restored pulpit of 
mahogany once used in the old church on 
Thorndike Street. New hymnbooks also 
have been purchased for the school. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. The season ended with a banquet 
at the Masonic Temple, served to members 
of the White Shrine by a group of ladies 
and young people of the church. Sunday, 
June 11, one child was baptized, and on the 
25th four adults were received into mem- 
bership, three being young people from a 
local Methodist group. Seven churches 
are uniting for services during the summer, 
the first service being held in this church. 
Mr. Willis preaching in the First Baptist 
Church. Plans are being made for enter- 
taining the State Conventions in Septem- 
ber. 


Ohio 

Blanchester.—Rev. R. S. Kellerman, 
acting pastor. Since Easter Sunday the 
circuit of Milford, Sinking Spring and 
Blanchester has been without a pastor. 
In Sinking Spring Dr. Bishop preached at 
the annual gathering on the last Sunday 
in May, in Milford Rev. Harriet Druley 
is in charge, and in Blanchester Mr. 
Kellerman, pastor emeritus, has held ser- 
vices, preaching on Children’s Day, when 
he christened one child. Mr. Kellerman 
also has conducted funeral services for the 
following church people: William Carnahan, 
ninety, Mrs. Mollie Crosson, ninety-six, 
Harry Baldwin, sixty, and Mrs. Della 
Hudson, sixty-one. At a recent church 
meeting Mr. Kellerman was elected mod- 
erator in place of Mrs. Anna Hudson, who 
resigned on account of ill health. He was 
also elected acting pastor pending a per- 
manent arrangement for the circuit, which 
is hoped for by September or October. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga—Rev. Carl A. Polson, 
D.D., pastor. During the summer months 
the Y. P. C. U. of the church is holding 
outdoor meetings with the young people 
of Pilgrim Congregational Church. Dr. 
Polson was invited to preach on Sunday 
evening, July 16, in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of St. Elmo on “What Uni- 
versalists Stand For.’’ He has also been 
asked to preach one Sunday in August in 
the Congregational church of Soddy. 


© Ue 


ORDINATION OF D. STANLEY 
RAWSON 


D. Stanley Rawson, formerly of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and for many years an active 
member of the First Universalist Church, 
was ordained to the Christian ministry in 
that church on the evening of June 28. Mr. 
Rawson has been minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Caribou, Me., 
since June 1. 

The service of ordination was opened 
by Rey. Joseph W. Beach, minister of the 
church, who gave the call to worship and 
invocation. The responsive reading was 
led by Rev. Bradford E. Gale, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Salem. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus of 
Tufts College School of Religion, preached 
the ordination sermon. In opening he 
paid tribute to the late Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson. 

“T feel as though the presence of that 
good friend of yours, of the young man to 
be ordained, and of mine,” he said, “‘blesses 
the hour in which we stand here.” 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, performed the act of ordination, 
and offered the prayer of ordination. 

The welcome to fellowship was given by 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff of Boston, Secretary 


1 
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of the Universalist General Convention. 
The benediction was pronounced by Mr. 


Rawson. 
* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


“We are advertised by our loving 
friends.” The best we can do to encourage 
those interested to register now and avoid 
the “jam” of last year is to start printing 
the list of those formally enrolled. This 
list, however, is neither complete nor up- 
to-date. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eben Prescott. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert O. Lewis. 
Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr. 
Miss Marion L. Gardiner. 

Miss Florence R. Kelly (sustaining). 
Miss Helen N. Merritt. 

Prof. Alfred Church Lane. 

Miss Ida M. Burkhard. 

Miss Jennie F. Grimes. 

Mrs. Carol T. Restall. 

Mrs. Eleanor M. Bradway. 
Miss Alice Belding. 

Mile. Idola St. Jean. 

Mme. Ernestine Gauthier. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bryan. 

Mrs. Rena Cushing Wright. 
Miss Ione Cate. 

Miss Ella Dow. 

Miss Nellie Fegan. 

Miss Priscilla Wright. 

Mrs. Mabel H. Rogers. 

The Misses Wilcox. 

Mrs. Clarence Needham. 

Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes. 

Rev. Mary Andrews Conner. 
Rey. and Mrs. Carl Hempel. 
Rey. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Miss Geraldine Novotny. 


Last year all rooms were engaged for the 
I. W. A. session ten days before it began. 
It may seem improbable that such will be 
the case this year, but stranger things have 
happened. At any rate, the best rooms 
are already being chosen and the tide is 
approximately as strong now as it was at 
the same time last year. Registration and 
requests for reservations may be sent to 
the dean, Lower Warner, N. H., up to 
Aug. 15. 

In line with past programs, the fifth ses- 
sion of the Institute will devote a period 
on Sunday to discussion of peace problems. 
This conference will be held at 4.30 p. m. 
in the Grove and will be led by Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, Department of Foreign Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a good friend of the I. W. A. The 
topic will be “A Federal Union of the 
Democracies of the World,” and it is to be 
hoped that after Dr. Dexter speaks there 
will be live discussion with the faculty and 
members taking part. 


Obituary 
Emerson E, Young 


Emerson E. Young, who died in the Peterboro, 
N. H., hospital June 27, was born in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., April 4, 1854, the son of John C. and Charity 


A. FA. 


4 


(Dexter) Young. He received his education in St. 
Johnsbury. For some years he worked as a spinner 
in Clinton and Lowell, Mass. About fifty years ago 
he purchased a farm in Greenfield, N. H., where he 
lived until about five years ago, when he sold it. 
Mr. Young was known as an intelligent, honest and 
upright citizen. He and his wife were the oldest 
married couple in the town. Although a member of 
the local Congregational church, where he sang in the 
choir for many years, he was a reader of The Christian 
Leader and an ardent admirer of the editor, Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr. He is survived by his wife, 
Ida C. (Wright) Young, a sister, Mrs. William P. 
Willis of Manchester, N. H., who is ninety-two years 
old, two nephews, Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester 
and Charles W. Copp of Hiroshima, Japan, and a 
niece, Mrs. George Boutelle of Milford, N. H. Fun- 
eral services were held in Peterboro, Rev. Sidney J. 
Willis officiating, assisted by Mr. Hunting, pastor of 
the local Congregational church. 


H. Lee Chandler 


On Sunday, July 9, at 4 p. m., funeral services were 
held at his home in East Montpelier, Vt., for H. Lee 
Chandler, who died after an illness of several months. 
Rev. M. G. Stone of Plainfield officiated. Mr. 
Chandler was a carpenter and had worked for some 
time at the East Montpelier creamery. He was a 
man of high ideals. He belonged to the Maine Na- 
tional Guard for nine years. He had been a member 
of the Universalist church of Gray, Maine, since 
1909, and was superintendent of and teacher in the 
Sunday school for several years. He is survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Charles Moore of South Portland, Maine, 
two nieces, Mrs. Dorothy Kenedy and Miss Alice 
Moore, and a sister-in-law, Mrs. A. L. Dudley, with 
whom he had made his home since the death of his 
wife in 1933. 


Notices 


MURRAY GROVE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Saturday, August 12, 1939 


Every cent means a vote for your month. Men- 
tion your birthday month when sending your con- 
tribution to Miss E. Wilson, 409 East 26th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. After Aug. 1 to Murray Grove, 
Forked River, N. J. 

“ts 
FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
Aug. 14, 1939, at 1.30 p. m., in the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, for the purpose of receiving annual reports, 
election of officers and directors, and action on any 
matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
Pat: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Eric Ayer transferred to the Massachusetts 
Convention. 
Rev. Elmer H. Johnson at his own request dis- 
missed with recommendations. 
Rev. Emery Bucks at his own request dismissed 
with recommendations. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
* * 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Raymond M. Scott transferred to Vermont. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
* x 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


June 27, 1939: Accepted transfer of Rev .John Q. 
Parkhurst from Vermont, as of June 16. Renewed 
license (for one year) of Isaiah J. Domas. Author- 
ized ordination of D. Stanley Rawson; appointed 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., to confer fellowship. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ee: 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 18 and 19. 
Any article, crocheted and knit, bags, household 
linen, aprons, and money can be used. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Chas. J, Keeler, 


206 S. Main St., Hightstown, N. J., before Aug. 1, 
1939. After that date to Mrs. Keeler at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

ies | 


UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


All Souls Unitarian Church: 
July 23, Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Montreal, 
Canada. 
July 30, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, Mass. 
August 6, Rev. David R. Williams, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church: 
August 13 through September 3. 

ee 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 


The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 

Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
«i» 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


To amend Article 6 of the by-laws by striking out 
the same and inserting in its stead the following: 

6. Of the Board of Trustees. The Board of Trustees 
shall have general direction of the affairs of the Con- 
vention and of the Church at large when the Conven- 
tion is not in session. 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred 
by the preceding paragraph and other powers con- 
ferred by these by-laws, the Board shall have the 
following powers, namely: 

To appropriate the funds of the Convention for the 
purposes designated by the Convention and to adopt 
and carry into effect all needful measures for promot- 
ing the interest, growth and welfare of the Universal- 
ist Church. 

To purchase, lease or otherwise acquire for the 
Convention real or personal property whenever in 
its judgment it is deemed beneficial for the purposes 
of the Convention, and to pay for the same wholly 
or partially in money or in notes, bonds, mortgages 
or other evidences of indebtedness of the Convention 
and on such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
wise. 

To sell, let, mortgage or otherwise dispose of any 
of the real or personal property or rights of the Con- 
vention upon such terms as may be deemed wise, and 
to have power to accept as payment for same mort- 
gages, notes, bonds, property or other obligations. 

To borrow or raise money for the Convention and 
to issue any notes or other obligations convenient 
therefor and to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, 
deed of trust, or otherwise, and to make and execute 
contracts, promissory notes or other negotiable or 
transferable instruments. 

To designate from time to time by standing or 
special vote the officer or officers of the Convention 
authorized to execute deeds, mortgages, contracts 
or other instruments in the name and behalf of the 
Convention. 

To appoint such officers, agents or committees as 
the work of the Convention may require and to in- 
vest them with authority to execute and to carry 
into effect the special duties intrusted to them. 

To act on behalf of the Convention in all matters 
of Fellowship, government and discipline according to 
the rules provided therefor. 

In cases of complaint or appeals they shall appoint 
a Board of Appeal to consist of three persons, at least 
one of whom shall be a clergyman, and none of whom 
shall be a resident of the state or states interested 
Said Board of Appeal shall as soon as practicable 
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designate a time for hearing the complaint or appeal, 
and shall give notice to parties concerned not less 
than thirty days prior to the date fixed for such 
hearing. Said notice shall be by registered letter 
directed to the parties at their last known post office 
address. Upon the date fixed for such hearing said 
Board of Appeal shall hear the evidence in the case 
together with statements of parties either in person 
or by counsel, and shall render such decision as, in 
their judgment, justice and equity demand. If their 
decision is unanimous, the same shall be final and it 
shall be immediately reported to the Secretary of the 
Convention, who shall at once notify the parties at 
issue of the result of such decision and shall make a 
record of the same in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. If the decision is not unanimous, the Board 
of Appeal shall report the case to the next session of 
the Convention with all the papers and evidence re- 
lating thereto for final action. 

All petitions, memorials and complaints relating 
to matters of discipline which may be referred by the 
Convention to the Board of Trustees or be brought 
directly before them shall be considered by said Board, 
and if deemed desirable they shall appoint a board 
of three persons to hear and render judgment thereon; 
in such cases the above rules as to notice, hearing, and 
judgment, so far as the same are applicable, shall be 
observed. 

The Board of Trustees shall submit a report of its 
proceedings, including its appropriations and ex- 
penditures, at every regular session of the Convention. 
It shall also present a report showing the general 
conditions and needs of the Church with respect to 
religious worship, missions, education, church schools 
and all other interests of the Church, with its recom- 
mendations thereon. 

In the intervening years between the sessions of 
the Convention the Board shall during the month of 
October prepare and publish a financial statement 
for the year ending on the thirtieth day of September 
preceding. 

A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and the expenses of 
the members of the Board in connection with such 
meeting shall be paid out of the regular funds of the 
Convention. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and binding 
as if passed at a duly-called meeting of the Board. 


To further amend the by-laws by inserting a new 
article to be known as Article 6 “a”: 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
after each biennial session of the Convention, the 
President shall appoint the Committees herein men- 
tioned and such other committees as the Board of 
Trustees may from time to time determine. 

Executive Committee. An Executive Committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the Board, the Chair- 
man of the Finance and Investment Committee and 
three other members of the Board, which shall in the 
intervals between the sessions of the Board have su- 
pervision and direction of the general affairs of the 
Convention except those delegated to the Finance and 
Investment Committee, and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the Board. 
It shall submit to the Board at each meeting a record 
of its proceedings since the last meeting of the Board. 
It shall perform such other duties as may be required 
by the Board. 

Finance and Investment Committee. A Finance and 
Investment Committee consisting of five members, 
three of whom shall be members of the Board, said 
Committee to have full power to invest and reinvest 
the funds of the Convention in the intervals between 
the sessions of the Board, but such action must be 
unanimous. All changes in’ investments shall be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
The Committee shall have such and other duties and 
powers as may from time to time be delegated to it 
by the Board of Trustees. 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


The Central Fellowship Committee recommends 
the following amendments to the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline: 

That Article III, Section 3, be amended by sub- 


stituting for the words, “one year,” in line 13, the 
words, ‘‘three months.” 

That the same section be amended by inserting 
before the sentence beginning “‘A letter of transfer 
shall not affect’? a new paragraph to read as follows: 
“Tf a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergy- 
man or licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, 
shall fail to issue a letter of transfer to the new juris- 
diction within three months, or if the Committee of 
Fellowship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act 
on such letters of transfer within three months, the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall, unless 
charges are pending, issue a letter of transfer and 
inform the respective Committee of Fellowship in- 
volved of the action,” so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

3. Upon the removal of any clergyman or li- 
centiate in fellowship from one state to another he 
shall send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergy- 
men or licentiate, of which action advice shall be 
given him. The letter shall be signed by at least a 
majority of the members of the committee that issues 
it, and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for not 
doing so. If the latter committee shall be satisfied 
of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergyman or 
licentiate the Fellowship of the State Convention, or 
the General Convention, as the case may be, and 
unless charges are pending, such action shall not be 
delayed beyond three months. 

If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergyman or 
licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, shall fail 
to issue a letter of transfer to the new jurisdiction 
within three months, or if the Committee of Fellow- 
ship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act on such 
letters of transfer within three months, the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall, unless charges are 
pending, issue a letter of transfer and inform the re- 
spective Committee of Fellowship involved of the 
action. 

A letter of transfer shall not affect the relation- 
ship of a clergyman or licentiate to the Convention 
by which it was issued until fellowship shall have 
been granted to him by another Convention. And 
the committee accepting a letter of transfer shall 
give notice of its acceptance both to the committee 
which issued it and to the person affected by it. 


That Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, be 
amended by adding the words “‘provided, however, 
that in the event the clergyman whose ease is under 
consideration is himself a member of the State Fel- 
lowship Committee, or Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, or Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, his vote shall not be required for unanimous 
agreement,” so that the entire section shall read as 
follows: 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges 
and trial, provided that such action shall be taken 
only on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Committee. 
In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, such action must be by unani- 
mous agreement of the Committee with the approval 
of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, 
provided, however, that in the event the clergyman 
whose case is under consideration is himself a mem- 
ber of the State Fellowship Committee, or Central 
Fellowship Committee, or Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, his vote shall not be required 
for unanimous agreement. 


That Article III, Section 6, be amended by add- 
ing after the words “shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention” the 
words “‘provided that clergymen availing themselves 
of this reciprocal fellowship shall have been recom- 
mended by the body having jurisdiction over their 
present fellowship, and shall also be accepted by the 
Central Fellowship Committee of this Convention,” 
so that the entire section shall read as follows: 

6. Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pastors 
over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist 
fellowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by 


the Universalist General Convention, provided that 
clergymen availing themselves of this reciprocal 
fellowship shall have been recommended by the 
body having jurisdiction over their present fellow- 
ship, and shall also be accepted by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee of this Convention. Clergymen 
of this denomination availing themselves of such 
reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their 
fellowship in this Convention; it being provided, 
however, that such clergymen, so long as they are 
pastors of parishes in other denominations, shall not 
have the right to vote or hold office in their re- 
spective Conventions. 


That Article IX, Section 2, be amended by adding 
after the words ‘‘with sufficient sureties’’ the words 
“the amount to be determined by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee,” so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

2. An appeal from the decision of a lower court, to 
be allowed, must be taken within thirty days of the 
time at which such decision was rendered, and must 
be accompanied by a bond, with sufficient sureties, 
the amount to be determined by the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee, for the payment of the costs of the 
court, if the appeal be not sustained. Notice of 
appeal shall be sent at once by the Secretary to the 
secretary of the Committee of Fellowship from whose 
decision the appeal is taken, which shall have the 
effect to suspend the sentence pronounced by its 


court, until reaffirmed by the Court of Appeal. 
Cet 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 


CIATION 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 

1. Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution—to be 
amended by substituting the word “five” for the 
word ‘‘three,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. Article IX, second and last sentences—to be 
amended by substituting the word “seven” for the 
word “‘five,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meet- 
ings in connection with the General Convention, and 
in October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meet- 
ing. At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 


members shall constitute a quorum.” 
ae 


CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 

Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 
Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 
New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 
Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 
Twin beds, $5. 
Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 
Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 16th 
Street, N. W. : 
Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. 
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Hamilton Hotel—l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 

Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Ambassador Hotel—1l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 

Single room, $3 and up. 

Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 

- Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 

Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 

Single room, $4. 

Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $8, $9, $10. 

Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. 

Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 
$2.50 and up. 


Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP AT 
FERRY BEACH 


Saturday, Aug. 12, to Saturday, Aug. 19 


Sponsored by the Universalist General Convention 
and the Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Dean—Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Chairman of the Board of Management—Mrs. 
Lottie C. Hersey, director of Institute work, Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

This year this institute is to include a program of 
education in church work for all adults. It is planned 
to meet the needs of both men and women, and will 
offer much which will be of value to ministers. The 
emphasis will be upon the total adult program. In 
addition to the regular courses outlined below, in- 
formal sessions and group discussions will be held on 
various problems growing out of the consideration 
of the place of adult leadership in church work. 


Program of Courses 


9.00 a.m. (Each day, Monday to Friday) 
Total Program of Church Work for Women. 
Total Program of Church Work for Men (sep- 
arate classes for men and women). 
10.00 a. m. 


Outreaching Service for Adults through Church 
Work 


Monday — ‘Opportunities through Community 
Service.” 

Tuesday—‘‘Opportunities through Social Action.” 

Wednesday—‘‘Opportunities through World Friend- 
ship.” 

Thursday—‘Opportunities through Interdenomina- 
tional Relationships.” 

Friday—“Opportunities through Racial Relation- 
ships.” 
11.00 a. m. 
The Total Adult Program in the Local Church 


Monday—Adult Education in the Local Church.” 
Tuesday—*‘How Women and Men May Co-operate 
in the Adult Program of the Church.” 
Wednesday—“‘How Men and Women May Co- 
operate in the Adult Program of the Church.” 
Thursday—“Education in World Friendship in 
the Local Church.” 
Friday—‘‘Administration and Organization of the 
Local Church.” 
Afternoon—Conferences and recreation. 
4.45 p.m. (Each day—Monday to Friday). 
. Mission Study Class based on the books published 
by the Missionary Education Movement. 
peeve Snecial lectures and other features. 


The Faculty 


The faculty will include Mrs. Irving L. Walker, 
former president of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who will 
preach on Sunday morning and give the lecture on 
“Opportunities for the Church through Community 
Service,’’ Dr. Frank Jennings, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches, Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk, chairman of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Committee on Social Action, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Social Action Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rev. Hilda Ives, 
of the Andover Newton Theological School, delegates 
to the Madras Conference, Mrs. Hersey, who will 
teach the mission study course, Dr. Ratcliff, who will 
give the lecture on ‘“‘Administration and Organization 
of the Local Church,” and other leaders who will be 
announced later. 

The registration fee will be $1.00. 


Laymen’s Conference 


The annual Laymen’s Conference, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire Laymen’s Committee, will be held Satur- 
day, Aug. 12, and Sunday, Aug. 13. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


suitable to the age. 


\ 
Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


“Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence ” | 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AND COURSES 
The work in guidance at the Summer Session has developed remarkably be- 
cause of the opportunity for individual contact with men who are at the center of 
Dr. Richard D. Allen, of Providence, R. I., 
now adviser to the Federal Office of Education, will conduct his conference the 
Informality, intimacy and intellectual freedom will 


research and practice in guidance. 


week-end of July 20-22. 


characterize this conference, and both Dr. Allen and his associate, Mr. Mario 
Canaipi, will be available for interviews. The courses in guidance will be accred- 
ited towards a New York State Counselor’s certificate. 
There will be a continuous exhibit of guidance material and a Guidance Clinic. 
Principals and teachers not students in the summer session may enroll for this 
conference without fee and may live at the Men’s Residence for this period if 


quarters are available. 
secured in the cafeteria. 


Room will be provided for $1.00 a day. Food can be 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT, Canton, New York 
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Crackling 


The first officer called a deckhand to him 
and said: “Go below and break up that 
poker game.” 

The sailor was away for the better part 
of an hour. When he returned the officer 
barked: ‘‘Did you break up that game?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the sailor. 

“What in thunder took you so long?” 
demanded the officer. 

“Well, sir,” the sailor replied, ‘I had 
only three cents to start with.’”—Tezxas 
Ranger. 

* * 

A young man who complained of in- 
somnia was advised to count until he fell 
asleep. Next day the doctor paid another 
visit. 

“Did you follow my advice?” he asked. 

“Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘I counted up to 
19,560.” 

“And then you fell asleep?” 

“No, it was time to get up.””—The Rail. 

* * 

Jones: ‘‘Why are you at the station at 
this unearthly hour? Your train doesn’t 
start for another two hours.” 

Smith: ‘Well, you see, I can never re- 
member all the things I have forgotten 
till I get to the station, so I have to allow 
for plenty of time to go back for them.”’— 
Texas Ranger. 

* * 

Rastus had just treated his girl friend to 
a restaurant dinner and as they departed 
from the food shop she said: ‘‘Rastus, don’t 
you know that it is bad form to sop up your 
gravy with your bread?” 

“Liza,” he replied, ‘it might be bad 
form, but it sho’ am good taste.’’—Flex—Set. 
* * 

Mother: ‘‘Now, Junior, don’t go so far 
out in the water.” 

Junior: “‘Yes, but you let daddy do it.” 

Mother: ‘‘Well, that’s different. Daddy 
has his life insured.”—Worcester Evening 
Gazette. 

* * 

“Do you remember Mrs. Smith?” 

“T can’t say I do.” 

“You must remember her! She was the 
plainest girl in the village. But I forgot— 
that was after you left.’”—Montreal Star. 

* *” 

“Did that rabbit’s foot you carry around 
in your pocket ever bring you any luck?” 

“Sure thing, my wife got in my trousers 
pocket once to get something and thought 
it was a mouse.’’—Advance. 

* * 

“Say, waiter, I ordered strawberry short- 
cake, and you brought me a plate of straw- 
berries. Where’s the cake?” 

‘Well, suh, that’s what we is short of.”’— 
Advance. 

* * 

Agent: “I want to see someone with a 
little authority.” 

Office boy: ‘“‘Then see me. I have about 
as little authority as anyone around here.”’ 
—Exchange. 
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